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In Lodenia. 


Lime: Present. 
Ласе: Garden adjoining the village hostelry. 
When: Afternoon. 


(Villagers are seated at the tables; Bar Maids in waiting. 


OPENING CHORUS. 
Maids Sing: 


` 


Bar maids we, heigh ho, 

Hearts so free, heigh ho, 

Our smiles they’re after, 

They crave our laughter 

For they tell us so, yes, they tell us so. 
Heigh ho, ves, they tell us so. 

We believe them sincere . 
No jilting we fear 

We are fancy free 

And are not vain, 

But so we'll remain 

Fancy free, yes we, fancy free. 


Yeomen sing: 


Come add to the wine 
Your kisses divine 
For their’s is the zest 
Our hearts love best. 
With kisses divine 4 
Come flavor our wine. | 
4 


(Girls approach and sip from glasses held to their lips by yeo- 
men. Yeomen return them to their lips, while girls sing:) 


Maids sing: | Г: 


They crave our laughter. 
Our smiles they’re after, 


J 


Above all earthly blisses 

They prize our kisses 

For they have told us so, they have told us so. 
Heigh ho, heigh ho, they have told из зо. 


All together: 


Our cups we will fill, 
Not one drop we'll spill, 

No, no, ‘tis precious wine; 

Oh, the warm sunshine 

Of a summer long gone 

Sleeps in this golden wine; 

At our laughter it wakes, 

And grim care quakes 

While we sing, while we sing, 
Life is spring, life is spring, 
While we drink the wine, the golden wine. 

(Enters Mimigoo, wife of landlord, Onatapa. Mimigoo, ad- 
dressing Onatapa, who is seated at the table absorbed in a paper.) 

Mimigoo: You should not allow such carousing. Wake up, 
you dreamer. The Prince is riding in the vicinity and who knows 
—His Highness may honor us with his presence. Think man, 
think. (Slaps him on back.) Gather your wits. 

Onatapa: (He rises abstractedly from table, erics—) My wits! 
Oh yes, my wits,—why you have frightened me out of my wits. 

Mim: Twas not a long journey out of your wits. Wake up, 
wake up—the Prince Consort—] say, he may honor us with his 
presence. 

(Laughter from tables.) 

Опа: The Prince Consort, hey? (Laughs.) Is his mount the 
hay or the black? ee ) What care I for the Prince—if half 
Гуе heard be true ГА rather he'd ride past. 

Mim: I do not believe one-fourth the stories—there are two 
sides to this affair, 

Опа: ( Interrupting) I do believe three-fourths, so you set 


I am careless in the matter. (He hums a song.) 
Mim: ’Tis well you wait till his side be told, —our litle Queen 


may not be entirely blameless. 
Öna: Oh, the handsome dog. 
ing his hand under her chin.) 
chim and called thee fair for thy years. 
Woman! You are peaches,—but man’s 


knocks you. 


(He approaches Mimigoo, plac- 
I suppose he has toyed with thy 
(Panse.) Oh woman! 
flattery is the pole that 


— 


ee 
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Mim: Oh, is that so? I have often observed the stronger sex 
doing the peacock stunt to woman's approving chuckle. (Very 
haughtily.) 


Girls ery: Break away, break away. 
(Ona. and Mim. look toward the table.) 


Mim: I will go and sit upon the veranda, (bowing) and should 
His Highness come that way—oh, I shall receive him most grac- 
iously. (Laughter from table.) 


(Exit Mimigoo.) 


Ona: (Cries) My dears, did you hear? 

Girls: (In chorus cry,) No what? 

Ona: The madam has sighted the Prince Consort in this vicin- 
Цу. —— Ah, but that woman has an суе like an eagle. 

Girls: (in great glee, ask,—) And he is coming here? 

Ona: Oh, he may honor us. 

Yeoman: We must be gone. 


(They arise and sing part of opening chorus, “Tis Wine, ’tis 
Wine.) 


(Exit veomen, crying to girls,—) Be true, be true. 


Girls: As blue, as blue. Au revoir. 
Усотеп: Au revoir. 


(Enter Prince Consort and Lord Daffodil.) 


Ona: (Bowing profusely, cries,) Your Royal Highness! (Prince 
Consort glances toward him, as he, Onatapa, removes a chair from 
table. Prince Consort, leaning with beth hands on the table, looks 
up at the girl who is about to take his order.) (A girl removes 
chair for Daffodil and seats him.) 

Р.С. You are a very pretty girl. (She bows awkwardly.) 

Maid: Your Highness, Your Highness. 

P. С. I will just kiss you for being so pretty. How dare you 
look so pretty? (He is about to kiss her,—pauses, says,—) I 
have changed my mind—guess I won't. (Smiles and does not 
kiss her.) 

Maid: (Stammering) Wh 
Highness drink ? 

Ona: Your Highness, it is my good fortune to be able to offer 
you a superior Tokay. 


what what will your 


(All girls exit save two.) 
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P. С. (Paying ne heed to him, cries,—) Bring me some ale. 
What will vou drink Daffodil ? 

Daf: Oh bring me the same. (Exit girls.) 

Ona. Is Your Highness ailing today? 

P. С. (Who is seated, starts and eries,—) If I thought he was 
cracking that pun at me I would kill him. Did vou mean that as 
a pun, man? (To Onatapa.) 

Ona: (Bowing profusely) Oh, no,—a thousand pardons Your 
Highness,—no. 

P. С. (Paying no heed to Onatapa, addressing Daffodil) Daf- 
fodil, would you prefer a high ball? 

Daf: High ball,—that’s whiskey,—I can't drink the stuff. It 
makes me drunk. 


(Girls return with ale. Onatapa exits, looking back from time 
to time at Prince Consort.) 


Daf: Savy, do you remember Lord William Wit? 
Р. С. Well enough. 

Daf: He played in hard luck. 

Р. С. Where? 

Daf: At the hospital. 

Р. С. Appendicitis? 

Daf: No, they thought so and cut him open 

Р. С. Unfortunate. 

Daf: They sent him down home tagged, “Opened by mistake.” 

(P. C. laughs, looking up at girl who had just served him. The 
girl ventures to say,—) 

Girl: Is the Prince not well today? 

Р. С. (Aside) It must be telling on me. (Aloud) Oh yes, 
but this is the anniversary of a very unfortunate day, and I have 
been taking a retrospect of things. 

Girl: An unfortunate day? 

Р. С. (Slowly and looking into the girl’s face,) yes, my 
birthday. (Laughs very affectedly.) 

Girls: (Laughingly) Yes, Your Honor. (Placing their hands 
to their mouths they bow very awkwardly, saying,—) Ah, ah,— 
(Girls retire to rear of stage.) 

Р. С. (Turning very quickly to Daffodil) Didn’t you wink 
at that girl? 

Daf: (Starts, saying) No, upon my honor, по. І can’t 
wink—I can only blink. (He blinks Бо eyes, and then aside 
winks.) 

Р. О. You are as unfortunate as the knight of old, of whom 
I have heard in song. . 


he died. 


Prince Consort sings,— 
\ 


THE KNIGHT WHO COULDN’T WINK THE OTHER EYE. 


(Daffodil and girls sing refrain with him.) 


In days of old 
When of stecl so cold 

Each trusty lance was wrought, 
There lived a Knight 
Who when bedight. 

In daz‘ling armor thought 
Himself the pink; 
Ne’er failed to wink 

At each maid whose eye he caught. 


REFRAIN. 


No, he couldn’t wink the other eye 
It mattered how he would try 
And. it’s strange to think 
He could only blink— 
Just one eye. 


His eyes were blue, 
The kind called true; 

But one lid was capricious, 
At sight of girl 
*Twould quickly curl 

In fashion most facetious, 
Then close again 
And cause a pain 

In its wee self malicious. 


At length one day 
In heated fray 
On field of honor goary 
A foe рћарѕ by chance 
And eager lance 
Deprived him of his glory. 
Now maids don’t sigh 
He lost the eye, 
Гуе told you the whole story. 


His other eye 
He hard did try 
To teach the art of winking, 

He strove in vain, 

So off to Spain 
Rode he, distress’d with blinking. 

In a short while 

He ceased to smile,— 
Killed himself by hard drinking. | 


Р. С. I am delighted to have you here with me—in this God 
forsaken country. ь 

Daf: Beyond expression, I am pleased to be able to be with 
you. I came, my dear boy, to persuade you to accompany me ол 
a little cruise. 

P. С. I would be delighted to join you in anything—(Sighing) 
but you must not forget, my dear Daffodil, that I am now a 
Prince Consort. I have married a Queen. 

Daf: Crack my skull, but I had not forgotten that you were 
a Prince Consort,— 

P. С. (Interrupting) Why the devil. I scarcely see her from 
morn till night. ’Tis ever some affair of State, in which T am pre- 
sumed to have no interest. Most all afternoon—(P. С. looks at 
his watch) closeted with her Prime Minister, — 

Daf: (Interrupting) I have heard, through mutual friends, that 
you did not enjoy the duties—the privileges of this position of 
Prince Consort. (Laughs. ) 

P. C. Privileges the devil—why I have попе. On my honor, 
(in confidential tone)—TI feel that I can trust you—I have had 
trouble enough to make me as fine a specimen of the 19th Century 
tragedian as ever clawed a passion. (Rises.) 

Daf: Upon my heart I I 

Р. С. (Re-seating himself, leaning with both elbows on table.) 
My lord, I am a mere figure-head here. Even in mv household 
affairs I am never consulted and above all—I have a mother-in-law 

who 

Daf: The devil! Crack my skull 

Р. С. Yes, yes,—a mother-in-law, who has succeeded by her 
subtleties in poisoning the minds, not only of the Court, but of the 
Queen’s subjects as well, against me. 

Daf: (Drawlingly) Ah—I understand. 

P.C. Т have acted—well, I have been wise, think, 


Daf: Wise or otherwise. 
P. С. (Starting) Тоок here, Daffodil, another one like that 


í 


and I will do an extemporancous surgical operation on you, that 
will let some real warm sunbeams in on your medulla oblongata. 

Daf: I beg your pardon. І am serious, —I am serious, — 

P. C. Damma, but I had rather be a steal baron than a Prince 
Consort, —poor little Queen—I swear to you that I love her. 

Daf: Of course, of course you love her, and — 

P. С. But she is ever placing affairs of State above those of 
the heart. 

Daf: But my boy my boy 

P. С. (Interrupting) I am criticised by all—from minister 
to peasant. If Т invite a few friends from home they say І am 
peopling the Court with foreigners,—if I am absent, no matter 
upon what mission, they say that I am neglecting the Queen. 


(They are interrupted by soldiers marching double- -quick across 
stage. Daffodil looks after them. ) 


P. С. Waving hand and s 
fighting stock. 

Daf: You are not at war? 

Р.С. Хо, we just got through with опе. Sunk a superannuat- 
ed navy and these soldiers are guarding the investigating commit- 
tee who are trying to determine just what one man did the sinking. 

Daf: (Laughingly) I understand, but to return to the sub- 
ject. You can console yourself with your horses and dogs—you 
can hunt, — 

P. C. Yes, I have caught every fish that dare nibble, chased 
the deer that Т have not killed from the preserve, and shot every 
hare in the harum. 

Daf: Oh, but you are a harem-searem sort of a fellow, (quick- 
ly)—but I crave your pardon—I am serious, my dear boy. 

P. C. (Starts) And while Pm doing this at the Queen's sug- 
gestion—the mob cries,—“Neglect, neglect,” and the Queen cries 
into my ear—“Go shoot, go shoot.” 

Daf: Т would stay about half shot about half the time myself 
if *twere me, but I am serious, and I propose that we make a tour. 
Come, brace up, brace up,—we will pay the Prince of Monaco an 
official visit—hey, old boy—and later, tour the Mediterranean. In 
the interum the Queen will be aroused to the realization of the 
advantage the Prince Consort might he to her—even in regard to 
those affairs of State. 

Р. С. (Hesitates) The chimes are heard. (Cries with great 
warmth) T will go, I will go. 

Daf: ’Tis agreed,—'tis agreed. (Offers Prince his hand and 
he accepts it.) 


gs к,—) Some of our 
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We will say au revoir to the Queen. 
(Bowing) Most assuredly, most assuredly. 


Both cry: Together to the end of the earth. (Exit both. 
Chimes continue. ) 


Re-enter chorus—girls and yeomen. 
о J 


All sing: 


(Exit Chorus.) 


Hear, hear, oh hear the sweet bell, 
Softly, softly falls its deep spell 
The pealing vesper bell. 

As night's cloak is falling 

Ever is it calling— 

Calling to hearts a dreaming, 
With eager volition 

In humble contrition 

We bow, we bow, 

While the breathing swell 

Of the soft vesper bell 

Into each heart is melting 

Is melting. 


(Curtain.) 


У 


The Prince Consort. 


In Emosa. 


ACT І. (An imaginary isle in the Mediterranean.) 
Time: Present. Two weeks later. 

Place: Just outside the palace of the King. 

When: Morning. 


THE OPENING CHORUS. 


Oh sing, sing out 

With jovous shout 

Oh merrily sing 

Let each voice ring 

For mirth is on the wing. 
From far and near 

The strains we hear 

Our hearts with joy are filling, 
Our deepest praise, 

From hearts to raise 

Our voices now are willing 

As we are tripping 

Bees are sipping 

Honey from the vine; 
Through all the fiields 

Each flower yields 

An incense most divine. 

This earth is one great blossom 
Since we are here 

With right good cheer 

We'll canter o’er her bosom, 
There’s life in her breath. 

We dream not of death; 
There’s joy in her bosom’s well 
Each vale and dell 

With song shall swell, 

Shall swell to over-flowing. 
Ме! sing our song 
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As we trip along 

To soft zephers blowing: 

*Tis the month of Мау 

And the birthday 

Of our Princess Royal, 

Let every heart be loyal,— 

Make glad this carth 

Enriched ру the birth 

Of our Princess Royal. 

This earth is one great blossom 

Since we are here 

With right good cheer 

We'll canter о’ег her bosom. 

Sing, sing, sing out 

With joyous shout 

Let every heart be loyal. 

Make glad this old earth | 
Enriched by the birth | 
Of our Princess Royal. 


Chorus leader alone: 


| Alas upon her birthday 
| ‘Tis sad, ’tis sad, very sad. 
| With Jove she’s almost mad. | 


Full chorus: | 


‘Tis sad, ’tis very sad. 


She loves the handsome Duke. 
Full chorus: 


He, no man e’re dare rebuke 


1 
| 
| 
Chorus leader alone: 
This gracious courtly Duke. 
Chorus leader alone: 


Alas the King, with tyrant rule, 
Orders her away to school. 


Full chorus: 


Ha ha, ha ha, the King he is a fool 
To send a girl in love to school. 
No manner of a man 
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Ever can, ever can 

Dictate to love a plan. 

На ha, ha ha, по, no, no, no, 

It always has been and will ever be so, 
Ever be so, so, so. 


Chorus leader: 


Ho ho, behold, Duchess Isabel 
Some news of our Princess she may tell. 


(Enter Isabel.) 


Upon this day in sooth I say, 

Your Princess bids you welcome ; 

From her heart of hearts she wafts 10 you 
Each heart so loval, so true, so true, 

A welcome, a welcome. 


Leader. Male. (Bowing low.) 
Pray tell us, pray tell us if you please 
Some news‘of her, our hearts to ease. 
Leader. Female. 
Pray tell us, fair Duchess Isabel 
Is our Princess ill or well, 


On this her birthday, 
We humble beg you say. 


Isabel: 


Your Princess is most melancholy, 
I know you will not think it folly— 
Since she is crossed in love. 


Chorus: 


She, crossed in love, the tender dove, 
We've heard, we’ve heard she loves the Duke, 
And the King has dared their love rebuke. 


Isabel: 


‘Tis so, ‘tis so, and since you know 
I will sing of love, of love. 

In the spring of life 

We know not of strife,— 

To us youth seems everlasting. 
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We give not one thought 
To our heart dies wrought 
Of metal beyond our casting. 


Chorus: 


But a potent hand 

Is in every land 

Around about, below, above, 
Shaping so gently, shaping so softly, 
This potent hand of love, love, love. 


Isabel: 


Oh, pray be concerned, 

O’er the lessons Гуе learned 

In the path my heart has led me. 
Г sing them to you 

*Pon my heart they're true 

On bitter sweet hath it fed me. 


Chorus: 


But a potent hand, ete. 


(Enter Professor most abstractedly.) 


Prof: Good morning girls,—good morning—I said good 
morning. 

Chorus: Oh, good morning, Professor. 

Prof: Ате you leading the strenuous life? 

Girls: We are learning to play Ping-Pong. 

Prof: (Cries) Ah, ah, —most excellent beginning. (In a very 
sententious manner he approaches chorus leader and kisses her.) Oh 
girls, I love you,—I love you all. (They gather about him.) You'll 
have to make that kiss go round this morning girls. I have just 
read Dr. Passme’s Treatise entitled, “Osculation,—Its Dangers 
from a Microbe Standpoint.” 

Girls say: Ah, ah! 

Prof: Oh girls, do not think—(pauses) girls 

Girls: Certainly not. 

Prof: Аз 1 have said ——— that because Т have soared the 
realms of science I have forgotten the odor of the violet, (Very 
softly,—continuing very quickly.) and if J ever unceremoniously 
kiss one of you it is because уоп bring back to me the odor of 
the violet. (Pointing to the earth.) к 

Isa: Professor, they have gathered to pay honor to their 
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Princess, (Professor nods assent) and we hope we will not dis- 
turb you. 

Prof: Impossible, impossible, —my heart is fixed on other 
things, 

Chorus leader: But you know ‘tis her birthday. 

Prof: My goodness gracious, I had forgotten. You will pardon 
mo, Int, as I have said before, I am ever engaged with things in 
the skies. : 


(Chorus exit singing.) 
(Professor and Isabel remain.) 


Jsa: My dear Professor, I Т want (Pauses) 

Prof: You want to tell me of your love for your Captain, 
—your handsome little Captain. (Laughs with a gutteral accent,— 
Не he, ha ha, he.) Well, its perfectly natural that you should love 
(pauses )perfectly natural that he should love (pauses) 
but, as I have said before,—(pauses,) be very, very careful. I am 
working on your case now. (He takes out horoscope, smiling. ) 
Another star has sprung another little story and I have got to look 
it up,—I have got to look it up. But my child, haste away, haste 
away to the Princess. 


(Exit Isabel, looking back and throwing kiss to the Professor.) 


Prof: 1 feel deeply for these poor weaklings—yes, yes, yes — 
who are dependent upon earthly things for happiness. I wish 1 
could show the howling mob what there is in the sky. 


Professor sings, 
UP IN THE SKY. 


Some unsophisticated mortals 

Who ne’er have knocked at wisdom’s portals 
Think that every thing is here, 

Cling like leeches to this old sphere, 

Some of them actually think— 

And thev'll tell you too and never blink, 
Astronomers are no earthly good 

And a darned sight better be sawing wood. 
Don't care whether the stars are billion or seven,— 
They’ count them all on the way to heaven. 
I am consoled and never a sigh 

Escapes me as I scan the sky. 
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Jf all of earth's strange things strung in a row 
Would parade the skies they wouldn’t make a show. 
The doings and darings of earth’s little throng 
Up there, up there, уоп? start a song. 

All of these strange things strung in a row 

Up there, up there, wouldn’t make a show. 


I will admit that vou will meet 

Wondrous freaks every day on the street, 
The mould of some faces leads you to think 
You are on the trail of the missing link, 
And in hotels and railway trains 

A gentleman is racked with pains 

At the conduct of beings oozing gall; 
Masquerading chimpanzees are they, 

That's all. 

Some drop below the anthropoid,— 

The kind you're helpless to avoid, 

But I pass them, oh I pass them all by, 
And turn my gaze once more on the sky. 
Now there's “society's” tart little clan, 
You stare wild-eved at their sumptuous ріал; 
Great their doings,—their undoings greater, 
They're howled in print just a day later. 
More wonderful still that motley crew 

Who really believe some blood is blue, 

And tag on, with adoration blind, 

Perfectly satisfied to march behind. 
They're termed “cod-fish,” pitiable parade, 
A better term is skim-milk brigade. 

They don’t harrass me—no, not Т, 

Tm busy, so busy with the hosts in the sky. 


There’s the protesting hypocrite, 

In Sunday School he makes a hit 

Chanting in tone reealling the frog 

Monotonously the decalogue. 

Fleeces the public, but from the haul 

Tosses а tithe o’er the Church-yard wall. 

There’s another man who the State would serve,— 
Incubator statesman with ward-healer’s nerve, 
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At every hand-shake а promise he'll make 

But he falls with the dough, and sad is the cake. 
But don’t ask me to explain just why, 

Because Гуе got business up in the sky. 


The natural gait of the girl well bred 

To the very crown of her shapely head 
Breathes a grace no upstart can ape, 

A charm that can no eye escape. 

But ’tis sad to sce a contorted form 

Rolling down the strect like a ship in a storm; 
Once *twas the skirt splitting kangaroo 

But that’s relegated with the Zara. roo. 
Dubary’s got the whole bunch beat 

And for a time will scare the small child off the street 
I don’t саге if they catch the Fiji kiki, 

For my Venus is ever the same in the sky. 


(Exit Professor. ) 
(Enter right, Prigaro, very much disturbed.) 


Prig: Well! Well! Not here: Just the way with a girl. 

Тка: (Enters from left) Oh, but I am here, I am (pauses) 
—I have been so nervous, Prigaro. 

Prig: Come, come. Tut, tut. 

Isa: Oh, I was (pauses) not afraid you would not come, 
Imt. everybody oh well, everybody has been here, and I was 
afraid we wouldn't be 

Prig: Alone—alone together. (She rushes into his arms.) 

Isa: Yes, yes, Prigaro, with you. 

Prig: But here comes Leonardo. (They separate reluctantly, 
Isabel looking back.) х 

Prig: I will join уоп my little queen,—I will join you soon. 


(Enters Leonardo. Exchange salutes.) 


Prig: This is an unexpected pleasure (Advances, looking 
back after Isabel. Extends hand to Ieeonardo—the greeting is very 
cordial.) 

Leonardo: Т am sure Т am pleased to see you, Captain, very 
pleased. 

Prig: How fares your suit, my dear Duke? Ї 

Leon: (Very thoughtfully and very slowly.) IU, Ш, yes—my 
dear Captain, the King is inflexible. 
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Prig: Damm the King. You go about here looking like a 
ghost astride a balking night-mare,— 

Leon: (Interrupting) You wonder no doubt at my temerity in 
coming here, but *tis early—the King has not yet arisen and I am 
sure he will not discover us. My dear Captain, I must see Mer- 
cedes—oh, I must. 

Prig: I will lend you every assistance, but you must remem- 
ber my dear fellow, I will forfeit my commission if ’tis ever dis- 
covered. Come, come. Say, but you must cease these rehearsals of 
Romeo and get down to business. 

Leon: Yes, yes,—with your help. 


(Exit together.) 
(Enter Mercedes.) 


Mercedes: (Languidly, with much feeling.) Dear old Pro- 
fessor, he tries to console me—endeavors to interest me in the 
stars. Last night I saw a star—one star among all the rest, that 
рІеаѕе(` те most. It seemed so melancholy. 

Mercedes sings,— 


ОЕ, TELL ME MELANCHOLY STAR. 


Pray tell me melancholy star 

Are all your true lovers sighing 
And can it be as ’tis with me 

The night winds alone replying? 
Pray waft me, melancholy star, 
Thro’ this warm throbbing blue 
Just one soft moan, that I so lone 
May sighing, sigh with you. 


REFRAIN. 


Oh melancholy star, T love you, 
Pray waft me one soft sigh 
That I alone may sigh with you. 
My precious longing star. 


Oh tell me, melancholy star, Ec 
Ts your zone with sighs so laden, 

That you do miss Apollo’s kiss 

And pine as a languid maiden? 

Oh precious melancholy star, 


Ба 
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І love you this lonesome while, 
You waft a zest to my sad breast 
As you sigh in a loved star smile. 


(Enters Prime Minister,. bows low, walks directly to Princess, 
saying,—) 


Prime Minister: Т anticipate your inquiry, my dear Princess. 
Every power is being brought to bear upon the King, but he re- 
mains unmoved. 


(The King within, in loud voice, cries —) They shall know 
that Г аш king. At high noon all those found guilty by the 
court shall be executed. 


(Mereedes sighs very deeply and approaches the Prime Min- 
ister.) ` 


P. М. Another paroxism—But the Professor —— 

Mer: (Interrupting) Oh, bless him. 

P. M. Has told me sub rosa (pauses, looks about,) that if all 
else should fail in extremis, he would come forward with а 
plan that could not fail. You know the Professor. 

Мег: P'raps 15 no dream this time. (Hurriedly.) I will 
hope. 

P. М. There, there—catching at a straw—at a mere feather. 
(Mercedes sighs deeply) Aside from your happiness, something 
must be done—some power be brought to bear upon the King—he 
must be тойса. His subjects are beginning to show dissatis- 
faction—ah. but my child, I wiil not trouble you with all this. 
(Laughs heartily.) You shail yet be their Queen. Come, come 
my child,—they worship you—they worship you. 


(Exit Mercedes and Prime Minister. Enters Leonardo.) 2 


Leon: My dear Prigaro is to meet те here,—I’m sure that he 
will return soon with good news. 


(Prigaro enters hurriedly. Leonardo rushes to him.) 


Prig: She knows of your presence here. I have told her and 
have arranged all—in a few minutes she will meet you here. 
(Speaking very slowly) But say, old man, do you know that [ 
have got it too—a golden dart right here. (Presses hand over 
heart.) I’m in love. The fates have swung my affinity ’round to 
me this time sure. 

Leon: Come—pray tell me all. You are free to marry,—why 
not? 

(2) 
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Prig: Oh, we will be—do not fear—we will be on my first pro- 
motion, (Laughs) and that will be soon. 

Leon: On the sacred heart of Apollo, I swear I would not wait 
on anything, for anything,—if the King was in his right mind. 

Prig: But Mercedes is coming—I must away. Don’t be alarm- 


ave arranged with his physician and he has administered a 
the latest German hypnotic—he will sleep all 


dose of “Snorena”’ 
dəy. Au revoir. 


(Exit Prigaro.) 


Leon: Au revoir. 


(Enters Mercedes.) (Meeting Leonardo, who embraces her.) 


Mer: You have come! You have come! 


Leon: Why should I not come since all 
hold dear is here; confined within these storied walls. 


all on earth } 


Mer: Yes, yes, 1 know but you must not be imprudent. 
Tam almost mad. Think, oh think, if you are diseovered—to what 
my father might resort—(pauses) they might put you to death. 

Leon: Calm yourself, my Mercedes,—no such fate will be ours, 

3e consoled my Queen—secure in my heart—-hope—live on. 

Mer: But think of banishment! 

Leon: It could not—could not be for all time. 

Mer: My heart would break beneath the strain. 

Leon: Му soul о’ег the crested wave would steal at ОЬ 
back to you. 


(Duet by Leonardo and Mercedes.) 
MY SOUL CER THE CRESTED WAVE WOULD STEAL. 


Не: 
Tf I am banished from our loved isle 
Where blushes the lily in the jasimine smile 
And morn’s lingering kiss leaves fragrant dew 


Poth: 
On the lips of the rose and the poppy too 
And lovers are brave and all maidens true 
He: 
O’er the crested wave at eve my soul would steal 
Embracing you, fond heart, here,as you kneel. 
Both 


` On our beloved shore ; 
Just a message from night-bird to softly implore. 
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She: н 
Му own, my own Е 
Не: 
My own, my Mercedes. . 
Would steal my soul forever true, 
O'er the crested wave at eve to you 
(forever true. 
She: To you, to you. 
ә 


She: 
Му Бот your soul’s warm embrace would feel 
And mine, o’er the sea, to you love would steal 
Lisping ’gain in your ear the old vow, 

Poth: 
First whisper’d that eve ‘neath the olive’s dark bough 
While the nightingale softly, just above, 

She: 


Poured on the night its rich dream of love. 
Oh, dream not, ’twould prove fateless to you 
Both: 
Forever love, wel] remember the vow 
First whisper'd that eve ^пеа the olive’s dark bough. 
Thro’ eternity we'll remember the vow 
First whisper'd that eve neath the olive’s dark bough. 


(Exit Meredes and Leonardo.) 
(Enter Prigaro. Enter Isabel.) 


Prig: Well, at last, at last. I hoped to have a few moments 
with 

Isa: Only a few will do, will they, Captain, my dear Сар-` 
tain? (Langhingly.) 


(Prigaro clasps her in his arms and kisses her.) 


(Enters Professor unobserved.) 


Prof: My goodness gracious! There’s no disputing the fact— 
their love is running too smooth to prove true. Something must 
be done. They have got to fight for it,—a little struggle will make 
it sweeter. ГИ tell her a story now, and tell him about the same 
story tomorrow. (Aloud) My children! (Both Prigaro and Isa- 
bel very much embarrassed.) 

Prof: (Continuing) Му daughter, (Pardon me Captain J 
beg,)—I must speak to you Tabel, alone, most important, —most 
important. 
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Isa: (Submissively) I will go with you Professor. 
Prig: Oh no, I was just on the eve of departing—I was, Т was. 
(Isabel laughs. Exit Prigaro, bowing.) 


(Isabel aproaches the Professor slowly.) 


Prof: My child, my little girl, (pause—) I love you—very 
much— (pauses) Prigaro loves you—(pauses) very much) now — 

Isa: Don’t you think he would always love me? 

Prof: I hope so; I trust so—but, as I said before, I would. be 
very careful, very careful, Remember, he is young, handsome,— 
very handsome „— very gallant, (pauses)—and in the army. Re- 
member, you are an ‘April child, remember. 

Isa: Oh, if he did, —oh if he did—well—what recourse is left 
a girl but just to flirt a little—oh, cupid, is an archer bold. 


Isabel sings, with chorus,— 
CUPID IS AN ARCHER BOLD. 


Cupid is an archer bold 

Two kinds of darts 

For human hearts 

Doth this ample quiver hold; 
One half ’tis said 

Are tipped with lead 

And the other half with gold. 
If the baser kind 

Your heart should find 

At love's approach you ’ll flee 
But beware, take care, 

If the gold pierce there 

You are in captivity. 

So be careful of each act, 

For it is a well known fact 
That his aim is ever true, 
His next victim may be you. 


REFRAIN. 


So beware this quiver’d Cupid. 
Rose boy, he’s never stupid 

Be on the alert, he’s ever pert, 
This roguish bounding Cupid. 
Beware, beware, you may mistake 
His bow for a clinging smile 


ee 
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And very often does he make 

An arrow with artful wile, 

Of a ray from a dreaming eye 

He oft uses a beam from love’s gleam 
Tipping it with a tear ога sigh 

So beware of this quiver’d Cupid, 
Rosy boy, he’s never stupid. 

Be on the alert, he’s ever pert, 

This roguish, bounding Cupid. 


Tho’ you’ve bled on listed plain, 
It is the same 

You are his game; 

Не’! rack you with keener pain; 
He comes alike 

To king and tike, 

His bow knoweth no disdain; 
He laughs at the shield of time 
And gazelle-like maid 

With matron staid 

Dream of the silvery chime. 

Oh, the throbbing bell 

With its trembling swell 

Is pealing in every clime; 

So be careful of each act 

For it is a well known fact 
That his aim is ever true— 

His next victim may be you. 


(Exit Isabel and chorus.) 
(Enter Prime Minister, Professor and Mercedes.) 


Prof: I will disclose my plan,—as I have said—(pauses) as I 
have said when all else has failed,—mark you, my Princess, I 
will make you happy, very happy. My dear little Princess, in all the 
realm there is no one who can more deeply sympathize with you 
than myself. Think you that this heart of mine has never longed 
for another? I suppose you think that it has never heard the flut- 
terings of female heart—but—(stops suddenly—) T'was a dissap- 
pointment to this heart that sent my soul meandering among the 
stars. i 

P. M. (Laughing) I believe Professor, it'is the general im- 
pression that disappointment in love usually sends a man the other 
way to 
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(Enters Sylvia with dog—bull terrior,—hat in hand.) 


Syl: Hell—o —— Oh, I am so delighted to find you all so 
serene. 

Prof: (Side remark to P. М.) “A rose-hbud from the rose-bud 
garden of girls.” 

Р. М. You have taken the words from my very mouth. 


(Enter Isabel.) 


Isa: I trust you have enjoyed your stroll with Chauncey, Mlle. 
Sylvia. 

Syl: (Adjusting her hat,—speaking hurriedly and out of 
breath.) Well, certainly no one who had witnessed our parade 
would refer to it as a stroll—oh, Гуе had a time,—a regular ram- 
page of a time. Either one of you girls would have fainted. 

Mer. апа Isa: Ah? 

Syl: Yes, dead away. 


(Р. М. and Professor get very much inerested and approach 
her.) 


Prof: Му goodness gracious! 

P. М. Why did you not sound an alarm. I would have sent 
a soldier—two soldiers—a company of soldiers. 

Prof: (Approaching Sylvia) Yes, І would have come myself. 
(Drawing from his pocket a horoscope.) Pardon me my dear 
child, but in what month were you born ? ў 

Sul: In October, the 13th,—big frost that night—full moon. 
(Lauglis.) 

Prof: My goodness gracious! 

Мет. and Isa: Pray tell us—tell us of your escapade. 

Syl: (Begins, addressing P. М.) It was Chauncey, my dear 
Chauncey (l.ooks down at dog.) 

Prof: ‘ooking at dog—aside,—) Jupiter faced cyclone ! 

Syl: Just within the lodge he espied a large tortoise shell cat,— 
(Mercedes and Isabel ery out—) Zaza,—Zaza,— 

Syl: Не made one lunge,—I lost my equilibrium, Chauncey 
lost his temper for the cat was game 

Prof: The cat was game. 

Syl: He dragged me through the grass until I collided with a 
tree—then the chain broke. 

Prof: (To P. М.) The chain broke. 

Р. М. (To Professor) Oh, I hear the lady very distinctly. 

Syl: Such a mix-up you never, never saw. 

Mer. and Isa: The cat, the cat—poor Zaza. 
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Syl: We counted her out,—she’s dead. (Isabel and Mercedes 
show much feeling. Continuing rapidly, —) Well, our dear Cap- 
tain caught Chauncey and with his tie repaired the chain,—re- 
duced my dislocated shoulder and rendered other assistance. Oh, 
isn’t he kind ? 

Isa: (Aside) Other assistance. (Looks toward Professor,— 
Professor nods very wisely) See, see,—-Medium height—October 
frost—full moon 

Syl: So handsome. (Stops very suddenly) Oh, I beg pardon, 
—J trust I haven't committed any breach of court etiquette. 

Р. М. (Endeavors to reply) None in the least, I assure you; 
none in the least, I assure you. 

Syl: (Looking toward Princess) І shall be compelled to de- 
prive you of the company of the Princess—remember Princess, 
(bowing) “tis absolutely necessary,—vour new spring hats—your 
new epring hats must be arranged. (Aside) After all—the Court 
Milliner is of some—at least some importance. 

Mer: (Aside) She must dispense with that dog,—he will be 
the death of me. (Exit Mercedes followed by Sylvia.) 

Prof: °Tis a small matter—think not of the dog. 

Isa:  Yes—she herself will be the death of me—yet we cannot 
dispense with her. 

Prof: My child, be consoled. 

Р. М. Here comes Leonardo. Indeed the boy is growing bold. 

Prof: Well. I must go and set about preparing a horoscope for 
the fair— (panses) dog fancier—Octoher 13th—big frost thau 
night—full moon,—dithicult task—difficult. (Exit Professor.) 


(Leonardo enters.) 


Leon: Well, what news? 

Р. М. We have decided upon no cours:—having had no confer- 
ence—bnt, I can assure you that our efforts in your behalf will be 
productive of great good. 


(Re-enters Sylvia hurriedly and very much agitated.) 


Syl: T have a grievance to register. (Laughs) After all of the 
physical culture exercise I went through with this morning of 
course I needed something to well er a sort of a 
bracer. 

P. М. Most assuredly—most assuredly. 

Syl: Well, what do you think,—in response to my appeal for a 
bracer. the butler sent me up a high ball. 

P. M. Well, well, esasperating—exasperating. 

Syl: Yes, ‘tis expressing it but mildly,—when you think of the 
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number of Mums down there, (poiating downward) who are just 
dying for an opportunity to speak,—and [ am such an appreciative 
listener. 

Р. М. Don't you ever find their conversation dry? 

Syl: “Tis the dry joke that cracks,—and the most important,— 
the most pleasing question is the one—that pops,—that’s popped. 


(Prime Minister laughs.) 


Р.М. Oh woman! Woman! 


Sylvia sings the song,— 


CHAMPAGNE, | 


Sing not to me of heather ale, 
From bursting red bells brew’d, 
Nor of the absinthe’s blood so pale, 
Nor nectar radiant hued, 

For none of these can e'er appease 
The palate once aware 

The tingling zest of the fair god's best, 
You all must now declare. 

1 fell my appeal can’t be in vain 
For I will sing of rich champagne. 
Pray sing with me 

In sincerity 

The praises of champagne. 


Champagne, swect champagne, 
To deny its charm 
Will spread alarm 
Your efforts be in vain 
Recites your cares in rote 
In one tiny bubble 
You'll find for your trouble 
A charming antidote. | 
From its star-kissed fount | 
On th’ ambrosial mount | 
It flows thro’ the realm of the gods, Н 
At its позу brink | 
God and goddesses drink 
And never a one of them nods | 


REFRAIN. 
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For its champagne, 
Glorious, roarious, ever gustorious, 
Sweet champagne. 


Tune not your voices now in praise 
Of the lymph from the bearded rye 
Nor from the heart of Indian maize 
Tossing its plum’d head so high. 
1 care not the mix, they all will fix 
From frappe to cock-tail 
And I must sneer at the Teuton’s beer 
Though loudly he may wail. 
Heartily now, sing the refrain 
With me, with me, of rich champagne. 
Pray sing with me 
In sincerity 

7 The praises of champagne. 


(After the song exit Sylvia and Isabel.) 
(Enter Mercedes and Professor.) 


Prof:, Well,—1 have devised а plan,—as I have said—to make 
my Princess, (Bowing to Princess) and my gracious Lord (Bowing 
to Leonardo) both inexpressibly happy, and at the same time to 
give the Ning a little of his own rule. На, ha, һа ha, he. (Hesi- 
tates. ) 

Mer: (Wringing her hands) Pray proceed, my kind Professor. 

Prof: Му goodness gracious, but you are a nervous set-—change 
your breakfast food. 

P. М. Proceed, proceed. \ 

Prof: (Looking at Р. М.) Would you like to tell a little 
story now? If you would, just go right on with your story. 

P.M. Proceed, I beg. 

Prof: Well,—as I have said,—I think you all have heard me 
say, ] 

АП: We have, we have, н 

Prof: Well, I thought so. І knew that I had said—— 

All; Yes, yes. Я 

Prof: The displeasue of the subjects of our King is great and 
they will not much longer tolerate his rule or mis-rule,—so, be it 
resolved—please attend strenuously now to what I am about to say. 
(Prof. begins rapidly) Be it resolved that we—all of us, having 
the ministry and the army on our side, (Very quickly) exile the 
King for at least a period—of sixty days. I will assume the duties 
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of chief magistrate during his enforced absence; give my consent 
to the marriage of the Princess and Leonardo, and all is well. 

АП: (In chorus) Good most excellent. 

P. М. Do you realize what the penalty is in event the King rc- 
gains his freedom, and re-assumes the reign? 

Prof: Freedom? Freedom ? 

P. М. Yes, the offender is beheaded. 

Prof: Look here—is that the law? 

PMA ТЬ is! 

Prof: My goodness gracious! Oh well,—you may sit on the 
throne, if it is your desire. I assure you it is no vaulting ambition 
on my part that led me to proffer my services. You'll do. (Point- 
ing to the P. M.) 


(Enter soldiers with Prince Consort and Lord Daffodil under 
arrest.) 


P. M. What have you here? 

Soldiers: (Saluting) Two very eccentric characters who have 
neither passports nor plausible stories. 

P. C. (Bowing low.) May I speak? I am sure my story and 
the story of my friend would bring tears from the most cruel mon- 
arch of carth. (Turns around and says quickly)—If you will 
dismiss those messenger boys I can elucidate the matter most hon- 
orably, Judge. 

P. М. Меп retire. 

Р. С. My friend (pointing to Daffodil) allow me (both bow- 
ing) Reginald Daffodil. Reginald Daffodil and I are citizens of 
England. He is a piano tuner. (Daffodil apears very much 
humiliated.) I was once private secretary to the private secretary 
of Joseph Chamberlain,—previous to the South African. hostilities, 
—but after the mix-up I lost my position because I could not tell a 
lie. I would not give to the public the wireless messages received 
from South Africa. After my discharge,.my wife’s health began 
rapidly to fail, (becomes very much effected )—I can say по more— 
she soon died. My friend Daffodil one day while tuning a piano 
struck the key to the system by means of which we broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo. He's got the key in his pocket. We have 
pensioned the Prince of Monaco, and the only ones to whom we are 
under any obligations are Schwab and Chauncey Depew. We have 
faithfully promised these gentlemen that we will open in the spring 
for their benefit. 

Daf: (Interrupting) I think І would enjoy a rest here for a 
few days. (АП very surprised.) 
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F.C. We were touring the Mediterranean in a yacht and so ad- 
mired your island that we concluded to drop off for a few days. 

All say: Well! 

P. М. Approach gentlemen. (They do so surreptitiously) Re- 
main standing. 

Prof: (Aside) With just a few strokes he could be made to 
look the image of our gracious King. 

P. М. Most excellent plan. Broach the subject. 

Prof: I will. My dear sir, you have the bearing of a Prince 
of the royal blood. 

P. С. Don’t mention it,—don’t mention it,—I am trying to 
forget it. 

Prof: If you will enter into a plan with us by means of which 
we hope to restore peace in our Kingdom, we will allow you to 
rule as Ning for a period of—say sixty days. 

P. C. (Betrays nervousness.) Couldn’t think of it,—couldn’t 
think of it. Got to get back to Monte Carlo. 

Mer: (Approaches very timidly) 1 can restrain myself по 
longer. (Approaches the Consort with a very pleading air.) My 
dear sir, if you will consent you will make two souls—two hearts 
most happy, and rest assured, you will have the support of both 
the ministry and the army. 

P. С. Got a navy? 

Mer: Splendid. We do not ask you to lend your services in 
this, our cause, without remuneration, —mention any sum. 

P.C. (Hesitating. Mercedes interposes.) 

Mer: Well, we'll say a hundred thousand floopies. 

Р. С. What is a floopie? 

Mer: “Vis equal in value to two American dollars. 


(Daffodil staggers.) 


Daf: Crack my skull—American dollars,—to think I might. 
have sold an interest in my worthless title for a ton of them. 

P. С. (Bowing very low, approaches the Princess) І see you 
ате а woman of most remarkable cleverness. 1 will risk my life to 
serve you 1 accept But stay my friend,—my con- 
temporary must be provided for. 

Mer: Certainly. You may place him in any capacity you deem 
him qualified to fill. He seems a man of intelligence. 


(Daffodil smiles,—seems pleased. Bows.) 


Р.С. Oh! He is is very intelligent. He shal] be my private 
secretary: -For such services 1 demand twenty-five thousand floop- 
ies. (Turns to Daffodil) Salute your superior curiousity. 


(Daffodil salutes. ) 


(Striding across the stage.) Retire,—retire,—let me 


(All exit save Prince Consort.) 
P. С. I wonder how it feels to be a king, and Т suppose I am 
not the only man who has wondered how it would feel to be a king. 


(In a soliloquizing tone.) 


Prince Consort sings,— 


I WONDER HOW IT FEELS TO BE A KING. 


1 wonder how it feels to be a king 

To wear the robe and flash the ring, 

To feel your head swell beneath the crown, 
With its thousand diamonds a winking down, 
To sit and swell up all alone 

In the old arm chair they call the throne ; 

To twirl the scepter just as though 

You prized the head no more than a toe; 

At your graceful beck and lusty call 

To have a whole blamed kingdom fall— 

And lay there just like toothless bears, 

Till the Queen could dress and come down stairs, 
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Oh just think of it, think of it, being a king, 

A fat, saucy, gouty thing: 

Think of it, think of it, being a king, 

All the gods at heaven pointing at vou 

And the choir singing “He alone will do,” 
“Despite the record of a tottering line, 

He is the ruler by right divine” 

Oh just think of it, think of it, being a king, 
A chair-warmer in the chosen ring,— 

A gilded link in the celestial chain 

O'er the souls and hearts of men to reign. 

Oh just think of it, think of it, being a king,— 
The real, the fat, the heaven sent thing, 

Whose blood is so royal that it is blue; 
The only, the god-head thinks will do. 
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Wouldn't you like to be chief magistrate, 
Holding the reins of church, turf and state, 
To have every act rightly construed,— 

То be king infallible and never rude 

To have every initiation 

To incite a clamorous imitation. 

Every princely folly forgot 

Though your nose is red as a touch-me-not; 
Be the richest blossom on royalty’s stem 
And the whole crew aching to kiss the hem, 
Have a peasantry hailing while vou reign, 
And just smile on, never showing the strain. 


(Prime Minister returns.) 

Р.М. (Bowing) T will escort vour majesty to your apartments, 
(Exit Prince Consort and Prime Minister.) 

(Enters Queen of Lodenia with maid.) 


Queen: (Speaking hurriedly) I am quite sure, quite sure ’tis 
Tis Highness. No one could ever recognize him in that hideous 
garb. His voice though is not altered in tone. Oh, he must have 
suffered much—he rome have suffered much, dear heart—dear 
heart. 

Maid: Be consoled, Queen. Since you have discovered him you 
can make amends, 

Queen: Twill—I shall. Think,—I have followed them every 
mile of the distance from our loved Lodenia. We shall go at once 
to the abode of the віру! queen—the fortune teller. She has agreed 
for a sum of money to secret herself,—I am to assume her сат 
and position telling fortunes, sooth-saying, ete. Oh,—I shall yet 
convince him that affairs of State, after all, are nothing to those of 
the heart, and that. a Queen may love her consort. 

Maid: My most gracious Queen, we must away. A most re- 
markable looking man approaches. 


(Exit Maid and Queen.) 
(Enter Professor.) 


Prof: My goodness gracious! Well—at last the undertaking 
is done—or at least begun. I am as ever the one upon whom they 
depend. My methods are adopted always in the end. 


(Enter Prigaro.) 
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Prig: Professor is the King Э 
| Prof: (Hurriedly) Yes, yes,—but he is not here. It has been 
| done. As I have said before, a guard of trusted soldiers will this | 
| night escort him to Numas Cave, where he, for a sufficient time, 
| will be confined. Till night he will sleep soundly—fear not. 
Prig: Professor, do you know I am just a bit inclined to doubt 
| your story of Isabel. 1 fear you know nothing of love. 
Prof: Oh, don’t I? (With his hand raised.) My boy, my boy, 
| —think well on what Pve said to you—think well, my boy, my 
| boy. Adieu. The King pro tem has not returned. 1 will seek | 
him. (Exit Professor.) 


(Enter four chorus girls, approaching Captain Prigaro.) 


First Girl: Oh dear Captain, we have been listening to зоте— 
rag time—or flag time,—which is it? 
Prig: Be careful girls its sometimes snag-time—have you heard 
of Miss Agnes Brown from Bostontown? 
| 
| 
| 


(Girls shake their heads in the negative.) 
Prig: Well, ГИ tell you about Miss Agnes Brown, 


Prigaro sings,—(Girls join in refrain.) 


WHEN AGNES FIRST HEARD A RAG-TIME PLAYER 
PLAY. 


Miss Agnes Brown 
Of Bostontown 
Was a musical wonder, 
All classic stuff 
She'd kick and cuff 
Till you could hear it thunder, 
From ’cross the sea 
“мав tipped to me 
She'd pleased most evry nation. 
Then o’er the foam 
She sailed back home, 
Went daft on syncopation. 
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‘Twas in Chicagotown that little Agnes Brown 
First heard a rag-time player play rag-time 
She held him by the sleeve, and refused to let him leave 
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Said she felt that she was in another clime, 

She wanted him to stay until the break of day, 

With his rinky, depinky pank, pinky depink a rinky de- 
pinky pinky pink. 

And with her dainty feet she supplied the missing beat 

So the evening's entertainment was complete. 


She learned the twist 
And gave to Lizst 
And all his crew the mitten, 
Ah ha, said she, ` 
A rhapsody 
In rag alone is written. 
Let them wrangle 
TH untangle 
Rare symphonies to please them, 
For in each bunch 
Of rags I punch 
Are strains that cannot tease them. 


Her friends deplore, 
Her mother’s sore, 
And father says, “confound her,” 
But brothers three 
Right merrily 
Fach evening gather ‘round her. 
She's gained ten pounds 
Lost all her frowns; 
Discarded her nose glasses, 
She always goes 
To the best shows— 
For she has annual passes. 


(Exit Prigaro and girls.) 


(Enter Prince Consort dressed as King, and Daffodil in gro 
tesque dress.) 


Р. С. Oh Daffodil. this has got Monte Carlo beat а block. 

Daf: Crack my skull—by Holy St. James, I shall never return 
to Monte Carlo,—I am never very well there; it’s such a losing 
atmosphere—I can’t regain even my strength. 

Р.С. (Very jollilv) But say Daffy, dear Daffy. old boy, how do 
you feel in yours? (Gathers up his trousers.) The purple falls irr 


such graceful folds from these royal shoulders. I was made for 
this. 
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Daf: 1 wouldn’t like to tread the links m this harness, I’m sure. 

P. С. Yam sure if you did e'er dare do it onee оша be uni- 
versally adopted as the golf regalia. 


(Enters Professor.) 


Prof: Well, well. 

P. С. Heres that old sanitary officer. Hello Prof. Give you 
up—give you up. (Aside) Old sterilizer. 

Prof: I am very anxious to determine upon a course of action 
for you gentlemen. 

Both: Ah! 

Prof: (Pulling out horoscope) If you will communicate to me 
the particulars of birth L will be glad—ves, happy to arrange your 
charts some time in the near future. I hope you are both inter- 
ested in astronomy, as well as astrology. 

Both: Oh yves,—oh, yes. 

P. С. We have gazed for hours at the stars along Broadway. 

Prof. (laughing) Clever,—a very clever term—J will steal it. 
Of course you gentlemen are—(pauses. Pulls out bottle.) 

Both. Oh no, oh no. 

Prof: Averse to a convivial drop. 

Boths Ohno, oh по. (‘They view it with suspicion. ) 

Prof: This I have for years distilled for the King. He is de- 
voted to astronomy, but refuses to visit the observatory, a mile dis- 
tant. With this alone he has been enabled to count almost all the 
stars in the miky-way. (Pours out glass) This is for royalty only. 

P. C. (Stepping aside, says to Daffodil—) Can’t уоп see the 
gentleman wants to he a good fellow? Go on—go on—yon have 
been ambitious for a starring tour,—now’s your chance. 

Daf: (Bowing low.) After you, dear King. 

Р С. I beg you ту dear Daffodil, quaff before me—I want 
just a bit more. (Daffodil drinks, returns the glass,— looks very 
uneasy,—moving his head from side to side,—his eyes are fixed оп 
the sky—placing his hand on the Prince's shoulder. Professor 
pour out drink for Prince Consort. Prince looks quickly at Daff- 
odil. feels his pulse, looks into his eye.) 

P. С. Well. ГІ do anything once. This is the only one T have 
never drunk,—I know them all but this one. Happy day,—happy 
dav 

Daf: I—see—by Jove, I see—the most—hbeautiful— (nervous- 
lv, with eyes fixed upon the sky)—tangled in golden braid—with 
luxuriant hair—and—now there are two—of everything. (Prince 
Consort appears very disinterested.) 

Р.С. Twins,—parachutes. (Pair of chutes.) 


__—__ «адна 
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Daf: From out the open door of space come more and more. 

P. С. You are dreaming of China Daffy, dear Daffy. (Daffo- 
dil continues to repeat this strain, adding, “I’m so happy now, во 
happy now,—'tis sweet—so sweet to be here”) (Prince Consort 
laughs, but suddenly begins to look about in the sky. 


(Approaching Daffodil he very earnestly says.) 


P. С. І can see them too, Daffy—I вос them too—I see then. 
ioo—I see just what vou do. 

Daf: (Recovering, slaps the Prince on the shoulder, erying,—) 
Behold, behold! (Pointing to the sky.) 

(Prince Consort is very indignant. ) 

P. С. How dare you—you menial—how dare you’ slap your 
King? 

Daf: Crack my skull,—by St. James—but you are damned 
majestic—you poor lackey to a bankrupt Queen. (Prince Consort 
very indignant.) 

P. С. You shall fight me for this. 

Prof: (To Daffodil) He is our King? 


(Prince Consort braces up. Не and Daffodil shake hands,— 
both at intervals peering into the sky. 


Р. С. (Turning to Daffodil) But you slapped me,—your 
King. on the hack. 
Daf: Crack my skull,—but I will slap you in the face. 


(Sibyl Queen who has entered unnoticed, cries out)— (The Sibyl 
Queen is Queen Zara in disguise.) 


Sibyl Queen: Gentlemen! 

P. C. (Rushes to Daffodil,—embracing him, cries,—) My God 
Daffy, that voice is not from the skies. 

5. 0. May I not exercise my good offices in ameliorating this 
affair? ` 

P. С. Go back, —go back,—take your office with you 

S. 0. (Aside) This will break my heart. > 

Р. С. (То Professor, who is interposing.) “Twas the voice of 
my wife. 

Prof: Your wife? 

P. С. My poor, dead wife. 

Prof: Ah, so? (Turning toward Queen) Т have the pleasure, 
gentlemen, to present to you our Sibyl Queen, Pokeata) (Bowing. ) 

P. C. Oh, but if she frightens me again with that voice I will 
take a poke at her. Ha! But why should such things trouble me? 
(3) 
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Since I am King, the past shall bury its little past times. (Face- 
tiously. ) 

Profs Yes, indeed, you are King. 

Р.С. Апа J shall be coronated. 

Daf: Crack my skull, but I shall never forget the delicious 
draught 

Prof: Ah,—I am gratified, gentlemen, beyond expression 10 
have pleased you. 

Р.С. АБ, and since you have no name for so remarkable a con- 
coction, I christen it the milkv-way cock-tail. (Addressing Pro- 
fessor.) Do not fail, Professor, to provide a sufficiency for use at 
the coronation. 

Daf: The coronation ? 

Р. С. Yes, the coronation, my dear Daffodil. І demand a 
coronation. I will be coronated right out here in the open, in the 
presence of all my subjects. Professor, you will communicate my 
desires to the Prime Minister. See that a throne is erected right 
out here in the open. 

Prof: It shall be done, it shall Бе done, as you direct, oh King, 
—as you direct. Your merest whim shall be gratified. 

(Ensemble and closing chorus.) 


Closing chorus,—“Love Finds the Way” and part of opening 
chorus. 
[Curtain.] 


ACT II. 


Scene: Same аз Act І. (Throne has been erected in the center, 
to rear of stage. . Оп a pole raised to right of throne is suspended а 
bell, which the King utilizes in summoning his attendants, guards, 
etc.) 


SECOND CHORUS. 
First part: 

Holy, holy is the day 
No loyal heart stands in the way. 
We bow, we bow before the King 
And as we bow his praise we sing. 
Shout aloud the proclamation, 

° Glorious be his coronation. 
We, his people, meekly bow; 
Bared now is суету brow; 
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He is divine, he is divine, 
Anoint his hands and feet with wine. 
We'll never reject him, 

Always protect him 

“Gainst every land 

For him well stand. 

He is our sovereign monarch. 

To his will we'll hark. 

On downy pinion 

Through his dominion 

The dove of peace 

Shall never cease 

With blessed zeal 

Her course to wheel. 

Holy, holy is the day, 

No loyal heart stands in the way. 
АП praise him, all praise him, 
To the throne ме raise him, 
For he is divine, he is divine. 
Anoint his feet and hands with wine. 
Shout aloud the proclamation 
Glorious be his coronation. 


Second part: 


Oh King, our beloved King, 
Rich offerings to thee we bring, 
Rarer than gems from Orient marts— 
The blessings of our faithful hearts ; 
To thee oh King, oh King, 
These today we bring, we bring. 
Sweet is the tradition 
We grant in contrition 
Thy right through power divine 
To rule us and school us— 
All else we do resign. 
Our lives we’ll give that thou may live, 
For loyal is thy line. 
Long, long, long be the reign, 
Toward thee our hearts ne’er shall wane. 
Loyal hearts grow stronger each day, 
They fall not, oh King, into decay. 
In the hour of strife, when conflict is rife— 
Oh King, we shall prove thy stay. 
Follows a burlesque coronation with all ceremonies. 
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(Enters chorus singing, taking positions. Enter officials bear- 
ing emblems. Trumpeters, ladies, and gentlemen, follow. King is 
preceded by military guard. King makes entrance in grotesquely 
fashioned cart canopied, drawn by a donkey, which is led by a 
negro boy. Halts in center of stage,—King’s equipage in front. 
Chorus has been sung. King in a hurried manner attempts to 
leave the vehicle ; his foot is caught, he falls, pistol is discharged ; 
King rises to hands and knees, almost in state of collapse, breath- 
ing heavily; feeling with hands about his stomach and sides. Feels 
his pulse. Soldiers and officers gather about him. A soldier en- 
ters carrying a dead dog, which the ball from the King’s pistol has 
killed. King cries out,-—) 


King: That damned dog. (Smiles broadly) (Sylvia faints, 
screaming 

Syl: Chauncey, my Chauncey,—they have killed him. 

King: Young woman, how dare you interrupt this coronation ? 
Ye gods, I thought for a minute Г had lost my appendicitis. I am 
sure I am suffering from concussion of the solar-plexis. This all 
comes from my effort to break in a new pair of boots at my coro- 
nation. (Pulls revolver from his pocket.) I did not realize that 
my English weapon was so dogmatic. (Looks toward dog and 
winks, exclaiming—) Poor little Chauncey; he was a good little 
dog. (Then suddenly, in loud voice, cries,—) Proceed, proceed. 
Whose dog and pony show is this, anyhow? 


(Chorus sings chorus again. Prime Minister and Professor 
come forward and escort the King to the throne. The King con- 
ducts himself with great dignity. When finished, Prime Minister, 
in his official voice, says,—) 


P.M. It is now my pleasant duty, my countrymen, to present 
to you a brother of our King, Prince Fewleft. The Prince is mak- 
ing the greatest sacrifice, —(King bows and slips,—almost falls 
from the thronc,) in this, his endeavor to serve you during the 
illness of his brother, our beloved King. He does this service to 
his brother’s country at the request of our beloved Princess, Heir- 
ess Apparent to the throne, and the cabinet. 

All ery: АП hail the Prince. (Prince dodges, holding arm to 
face as if to ward off blow.) 

P. М. It is very fitting at this time that we make some public 
demonstration of our gratitude to the noble Prince, on his assump- 
tion of the duties of the high office of King,—therefore, with the 
sanction of the entire cabinet, I have signed this proclamation for 
coronation. I am gratified, as are my colleagues, at your response. 
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J will now issue the oath of office. 

P. М. Is your Majesty willing to take the oath? 

King: Oh, ves indeed. (Facetiously.) 

Р. М. Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the 
people of Emosa according to the statutes in Parliament agreed 
on, and the respective laws and customs of the same? 

King: Shirtingly—skirtingly. 

Prig: Look out,—you’ll have a suit in a minute. 

King: What kind of a suit? 

Prig: The breeches are promised. 

Prof: (Gasping) Oh, oh, —you give me the pants. 

Р. М. Prof. Azure Welkin will now anoint the King. (Prof. 
Azure Welkin, with atomizer sprays him on the head, cheek. and 
both feet. The King opens his mouth when he is spraying his 
face as though he would drink it. Some one cries,—)Give him a 
high ball. (The King elevating his fect alternately, holding firm- 
ly to the shoulder of the Prime Minister during the performance. ) 

P.M. This being duly performed, I now place upon the middle 
finger of the right hand the ring, and upon his divine head the 
crown. Опе think vet remains,—he must be kissed. (Chorus 
girls rush toward King) (King turns piteously to Prime Minister, 
who kisses him on the right cheek.) 

Р. М. Tis done in the name of the people. I declare him King 
Fewleft. Hail your King. (They all bow, erying,—) 

Alls Oh King, oh King,—you are hailed. (King appears much 
pleased.) | 


(The King, raising himself to his full height, says,—) 


King: Hold, my people. It is very fitting that at this time, 
in the presence of you here assembled, that I make a few silvery 
remarks in regard to the methods I shall pursue to collect my 
salary. (Great applause) I shall, as I have said before, demand 
it every Saturday night, rain or shine, and if it fails to materialize 
T shall call a halt upon the reign and burst to smithereens the 
shine. Hear me! Oh, hear me! My people! I am in this for 
what there is in it. (Great applause) І will poll every precinct 
in every country on the green for the sake of yourselves,—for the 
sake of your children yet unborn. Do not deceive me. (He turns 
to Daffodil) Daffy, carefully record all І am заута,—Оп St. 
Patrick's day and on the 18th of every month I will hold public 
reception, at which time you are welcome to come and bring your 
silver offerings. I will, at a future time, discuss this matter at 
length, and will have published and distributed to each of my con- 
stituents a copy of my remarks. In closing I can but say, be very, 
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very careful; be very careful. I thank you. (Great applause) 
(Chorus exit. At the close of his remarks the Prime Minister and 
Professor shake hands most cordially with the King. The King is 
gratified. Mercedes, Isabel and Sylvia come forward, saying ) 

Mer., Isa. and Syl: We congratulate you, our dear King. “Twas 
a wonderful effort. (Exit Mercedes, Isabel and Sylvia.) 

Daf: Crack my skull, but ‘twas a wonderful effort. You are 
a second Glad —- stone. 

King: Oh, I am glad all right. (Attempts to catch Daffodil, 
but he makes his escape.) 

King: Alone at last! (Steps down from throne.) 

Queen: (Who had lurked behind, approaches) Oh King,— (The 
King starts) it was a won — (Laughs full) — derful e-f-f-0-r-t. 

King: Mold woman, hold! (Grasps her arm) There’s a tone 
in that voice that haunts me like a vain regret. (They, exit to- 
gether.) 


(Enter Mercedes.) 


Mer: And Leonardo has not returned,—but I know that he will 
soon be here. I am sure that there is not a woman heart in ali 
the world that would not be happy today,—yes, and I am very 
happy. As I crossed yonder wood the south wind awoke in my 
heart a sweet memory,—and to my eye leaped a tear. Oh, I love 
the south wind. 


Mercedes sings,—- 
WHISPER, OH WHISPER, SOUTH WIND. 


Whisper, whisper, oh sweet South Wind, 

As in night’s agone, nights agone, 

The message to you consigned 

By the heart of the love-sick sea 

In nights agone, nights agone, 

As he panted up the glist’ning lea. 

Linger South wind,—oh whisper now to me. 


REFRAIN. 


Come swect wind, sweet wind of the South, 
Sweet wind, sweet wind of the love warm South, 
Come plant a kiss on each lover’s mouth 

A dreaming, a dreaming, as in nights agone, 
As in nights agone. 
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Come to this woman heart of mine 

As in nights agone, nights agone, 

When all my childish kisses were thine, 
Then you sang me love's wild song 

In childhood nights agone, agone 

Ere this sad heart had known a wrong, 
Come sweet Wind and linger, linger long. 


(When she has finished Leonardo enters.) 
Ме": (Meets Leonardo, exclaiming,—) Leonardo! 

Leon: My Mercedes,—yes, mine indeed. (Kissing her.) I am 
happy today, yes, Mercedes, I am happy. I drink your heart’s story 
from those soul lighted eyes. And you are happy? 

Mer: Yes, yes,—very happy. (She observes the King approach- 
ing and exclaims,—) The King comes this way. 

‘Leon: The King,—hbless the ‘King, he is a lover, —but we will 
not worry him with out presence. 


(Exit Mercedes and Leonardo.) 
(Enters King and Daffodil.) 


King: Daffodil, be sure that you do not misquote me. My 
speech must be just as delivered. Daffodil, I do believe if you 
should misquote one word, that the populace would demand your 
head. Why, you saw how Г had them. They were mine from the 
first. Now Daffy, stay right with me. 

Daf: Yes, yes. 

King: Don't leave me for a ERTE unnecessarily. Record 
every word that falls from these royal lips. 

Daf: (Aside) IfI do, ГИ be burned. 

King: And watch that Queen woman. Iam leary of that ag- 
gregation of gypsy lore; her voice causes a kind of reminiscent 
feeling to creep over me. 

Daf: She reminds you,—oh yes,—hy Jove, she reminds me. 

King: But why should I worry ? Say Daffy, ain’t that cock- 
tail the limit? But why should I worry? Таш the King, —I am 
the King. 


Chorus returns. 


King sings :— 
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Tam the King 

The real live thing 

"Тіѕ plain Гат perfectly free 

And that nothing worries me. 

This crown on my head 

Is not made of lead 

And 1 sleep, oh I sleep, when I go to bed. 


You all have heard 

Of that jolly old bird 

Hilarious, gay King Cole, 

Whose fiddlers three 

Play’d merrily 

While he rushed the flowing bowl. 
In his palmiest days 

His foxiest ways 

To equal mine would fail. 

He had pains in his skull, 

His days were dull 

For he knew not the milky-way cock-tail. 


T dink the best wine, 

Fast horses are mine, 

And though this may seem 

To you like a dream, 

Гуе a real yotty yacht 

And of girls а lot,— 

Oh, 1 feel Гуе raked in a huge iack-pot. 


They are not in the race 

When Г set the pace; 

At functions of State 

I keep them up late; 

To the sparkling stuff 

I ne’er give rebuff, 

But I usually know when I have enough. 


No foreign affair 

Will e’er turn a hair, 

For I’m one King 

Who knows a good thing, 

And the world outside 

Is so wisely wide, 

With this sunny isle I’m satisfied. 
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Cocktail, cocktail, 
The merry, merry, cocktail 
Always hope there’s a 
Button to push. 


Wurzburger Hofbrau 
Edelweiss and Culmbacher 
Pabst, Lemp, Schlitz and 
Anheuser Busch. 


Mister barkeep 

Mix ’em very gently 
Ham, cheese, eggs and 
Anheuser Busch. 


(Exit King, Daffodil and Chorus.) 
(Enter Professor, mecting Sylvia.) 


Prof: Good morning, Mademoiselle. 

Syl: Good morning. (Speaks sharply.) 

Prof: Beautiful morning. 

Syl: Yes, but the world has never seemed the same to me since 
dear Chauncey was shot. 

Prof: No doubt, my dear Mademoiselle, the King will replace 
him with another from Paris. 

Syl: (Aside) Paris, Paris—Oh, they think I am from Paris, 
—my dog was from Paris—( Laughs) (Aside) We were both from 
Dublin,—where I am plain Sallie McKev. 

Prof: Vm sure the King will re-imburse you—Sylvia. 

53 Oh,—he calls me by my first name. 

Prof: I will attend to it personally. ; 

Syl: Oh, you kind, good, sweet man. (Approaching him, put- 
ting her arms around his neck, says—) You are so intellectual,—- 
any woman could learn to love you,—with just a little help. 

Prof: My goodness gracious! I see I must come out of the 
sky. There’s something interesting here. к 

Syl: (Placing her hand оп his head) Such an intellectual 
dome must be the work-shop of mighty thoughts. 

Prof: Oh, but I smell violets here. My dear little sylph,—my 
tender gazelle,—this is all so sudden,—(Aside) I am irresistable 

Syl: Oh, a woman must have something to love, and after my 
poor dog was shot my heart went out to you. Oh, oh,—men little 
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know what а fountain of love wells in woman’s breast. We must 
lavish our love on something. Oh,—have you never sat on the 
bank of a placid stream beneath the willows, as it flows on—and 
on 


Prof: Damn it,—damn it. 

Syl: (Taking hold of his arm, speaking very pathetically) lis- 
tening to the love notes of the cooing turtle dove,—oo—coo——oo 
—coo 

Prof: (Interrupting) Did you say you wanted to catch the 
last car? Behold! The Duchess. 


(Exit Professor and Sylvia.) (Enter Isabel.) 


Isa: Today I heard a flirtatious little story. It had such a sad, 
sad ending,—it was about a fickle little flower. 


Isabel sings, (With chorus)— 
LITTLE MISS PETUNTA. 


Tn a garden, the pride of all, 

Lived Miss Petunia so fair, 

Even the rose came at her call,— 

Oh, her charms were strikingly rare. 

Two sweethearts had this shy coquette— 
A Butterfly of radiant hue 

And Hummingbird you couldn’t forget, 
But neither of th’ other one knew. 


REFRAIN. 


Miss Petunia, oh so fair, 
Miss Petunia debonair, 

You are fickle I declare,— 
Tho’ your beauty is so rare, 
Fickle, fickle little pet, 

You are such a shy coquette. 


To Butterfly she coyly sighed 
Morn’s sweet hours together we'll spend 
But afternoon we may be spied 

And our bliss thus come to an end. 

To Hummingbird sang this coquette, 
Each afternoon ГИ give to you. 

She might have been deceiving them yet 
But for what ГИ now tell so true. 
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One morn in the sweet month of June 
In Butterfly’s pleasing embrace, 

She lingered unmindful of noon 

Till she looked up in Birdie’s face. 
Such position she couldn't explain 
In the presence of all, such a row 

As gave even the Sunflower pain 

And Petunia has no lover now. 


(Isabel and chorus exit.) 
(Enter King between Professor and Prime Minister.) 


(The Prince Consort, after the coronation, is known as the King, 
and so mentioned in the dialogue. ) 


King: Oh, I say that it is absolutely essential that we throw our 
protecting arm about Dahomey,—essential to the stability of our 
government, and besides, ’tis our duty to civilization. My dear sir, 
me must prove ourselves a factor, an assimilating factor. This 
must be taken up at our very earliest convenience. 


(Professor and Prime Minister wink at each other.) 


Prof. and P. М. Yes, yes, oh King. 

(Enter Leonardo, bowing very low.) 

Leon: Pardon me King, but I seek your permission—(The 
King, who is ascending the throne, stops, looks back, exclaim- 
ing) 

King: Go way back to old Vincennes and get your Sweet Alice 
Ben Boldt. (Takes his seat on the throne, saying,—) Ha, ha! 
(Pushes back his crown, rings the bell; lackey enters; he orders a 
small bottle, then says,—) Gentlemen, what will vou have? (Leon- 
ardo is very restless. Prime Minister and Professor reassure him. 
Lackey returns.—they all drink.) 

King: (Addressing Leonardo) Young man, young man,— 

Leon: Yes, King. (Bowing.) 

King: Do you realize what you are asking me to do? 

Leon: T realize. 

King: Oh, you realize, do you? Are you sure that you know 
just where you will stand if I unite vou and the Princess? (King 
begins speaking hurriedly) Му God, man, you'll be a Duke Con- 
sort some day,—I think of it! It affects me deeply. (He affects 
a pathetic tone) І once had а dear friend. who was elected to that 
office and he was most unhappy,—in fact, he was driven from 
home,—from country, — (АЙ are much concerned) yes,—but I will 
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say no more now. Think it over. If you are determined to take 
the leap, fix the date yourselves. (Leonardo bows.) (Leonardo, 
Prime Minister and Professor walk down stage, conversing to- 
gether.) 


(Enters Daffodil, —goes straight to King.) 


Leon: (To Professor and Prime Minister) What can he 
mean? Is he Ш? 

Prof. and P. M.: Fear not, fear not. All is well, my boy, all is 
well. (Exit Professor and Leonardo. Prime Minister turns to- 
ward King, who is busy looking over note book. Prime Minister 
stands viewing them.) 

King: I never said it,—I never said it. I said golden offer- 
ing,—not silver. Why the idea? 

Daf: 1 will correct it. (King beckons the Prime Minister to 
him,—addressing Daffodil, says—) Stay with me Daffy. 

King: (Addressing P. М.) Well, Primy, what business have 
we before the house this morning? 

Р. М. The most important,—the most important. (Professor 
and Prigaro re-enter hurriedly. Prigaro salutes the King, cry- 
ing,—) 

Prig: Your pardon King,—it is necessary that I speak one 
minute with the Prime Minister. (King waves consent.) 

King: (Addressing Daffodil) Oh, Daffy, this is too much. 
(Slaps him on the shoulder.) 1 would give half of the pot if my 
dear Queenie could see me now. After this is all over 1 think they 
will pension me. (They both laugh.) 

Prig. and Prof: (Speaking to the Prime Minister.) 

Prig: The Wahhaus are in revolt and are marching on the cap- 
ital five thousand strong. (Enter courier with message. King 
observes him.) 

King: Here boy. (The courier bows; places message in King’s 
hand. King looks at him and says,—) Western Union ог Postal? 
(Opens and begins reading. Cries out, —) What! What! The 
Wahhaus five thousand strong marching on city! Well, I'll be 
damned. (Та a rejected manner.) They must be stopped. 

Prig: I am sure, King, that it will be a matter of one decisive 
battle, and I am sure with you at the head of our army, the laurels 
will be ours. 

King: Me? Me? At the head of the army? 

P. М. "Тв with us a custom. 

King: Custom be damned. Where are your diplomats? Wher: 
are your diplomats? 

Daf: Be game, ginger up, ginger up. 
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King: (Laughs foreedly) Oh yes, oh yes,— I am at my coun- 
try’s service. Daffy, stay with me. (The King paces to and fro—; 
running to Professor he pulls from his pocket the bottle of cock. 
tail and drinks copiously.) 

Prig: We are all with you. (They rally around him.) 

Prof: Yes, indeed; we are all with you. 

King: Professor, if 1 had that voice of yours I would take a 
change of venue. 

Prof: RER? 

King: Td have it tried in another key. (The King is totter- 
ing.) 

Prof: Do you expect me to give an open-air concert every time 
I speak in my official capacity ? 

King: (Cries) One more cock-tail—one more cock-tail. 

Prof: (Gives him the bottle again.) Life is made up of little 
skips and hops— 

King: Don't soliloquize out loud in my presence. (Very an- 
grily) Oh, I wish the band would play a little skip movement now. 


(АП exit.) 
(Chorus of soldiers and maidens enter and sing,— 


TO WAR, TO WAR. 
Females. 

Of the soldier's sweetheart 
Very few have a саге; 
Of the pangs as we part 
The world is unaware. 
Our hearts fill with pain 
At the bugle’s deep sigh, 
Trembling ’neath the burden 
Tears cannot bear to the eye; 
And when from us they’re gone 
Lingers the last caress; 
With bleeding hearts we bear 
The pain our tongues ne’er express. 


Males. 
We must away 
To join the fray; 
Why have you frowned, 
You hear the sound 
Of drum and fife, 
Such is the life 
Of the soldier brave. 
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Our flag must wave, 
We fight to save 
Our country, 

Our country. 

Our flag must wave 
Forever, forever, 
Forever wave. 


(Bugles, drums.) 


Hark, ’tis the call, 

The bugle call, 

With silvery voice. 

We have no choice 

So must leave you. 

Were sad to grieve you, 
Our hearts are aching 
While yours are breaking. 
By heaven above you 

We swear we love you. 


(Bugle. ) 


We must away 

To join the fray, 
Our flag must wave, 
Forever, forever, 
Forever wave. 


All together. 
(Bugle call.) 


Hark, hark, the silvery call, 
Tis the bugle call, 

And through hut and hall | 
Doth it trembling fall. 

Wakes now each loyal heart 

With a bounding start. 

Flashes every eye 

Loud rings the сту, 

To arm, to arm, to arm. 

Every heart breathes alarm. 

We must away 
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To join the fray; 
Away, away, away, 
To join the fray. 
Our flag must wave, 
Our flag must wave, 
Forever, forever, 
Forever wave. 


[Exit chorus and maidens. ] 
(Enter Leonardo and Prigaro in uniform.) 


Prig: We will administer such a lesson to those Wahhaus as 
they will never forget. 

Leon; Iam sure you will, and I trust no fatality will befall you, 

Prig: My dear Duke, fatalities are abroad in battle and these 
Wahhaus are a bold set. 

Leon: “Twill p'raps be a bloody affair. 4 

(Enter King and Daffodil in armor, with Prime Minister and 
Professor.) 

King: (Nervously) We are ready boys,—we are ready. I feel 
like a canvassed ham in this armor plate. 

Daf: Be game, be game. 

King: (Bracing up) Am T not King? I suppose when my 
horse arrives I will be notified? (King is very nervous and walks 
up and down stage.) 

All: Yes, King. 


(Enter courier. King starts, and then braces up. King is very 
nervous. Receives message, hands it to Daffodil, saying, —) Oh, 
І suppose they are all rising now. (Continues walking.) 

Prof: Calm yourself King, calm yourself. 

King: Take that voice,—take that. voice : 

Daf: (Opening message) Crack my skull, —“To His Royal 
Highness:—It affords me inexpressible pleasure to communicate 
to your Royal Highness the news that the Wahhau tribe is pacified. 
They have to a man put down their arms. Believe me, your most 
humble servant, Gin de Rickey.” 


(King takes message and reads it himself.) 
King: These little Wahhaus are not so fierce after all,—but— 


on second thought, I think we had better march down there. and, 


give them a little of the real thing yet. Oh, we'll let it pass this 
time, —let it pass,—and together we'll drink, we'll drink a glass. 
(Ensemble. Glasses are passed and the King sings, — (With full 
chorus singing the refrain.) 
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DRINKING SONG. 


From peasant to King, 
How swect is the ring, 
How sweet is the ring of the glass; 
And when they are filled 
By Bacchus *tis willed 
To merry lips they should pass. 
(Repeat last four lines.) 


еее. 


Refrain. 


We have broken the pale face of the clock. 
Like jolly good Turks 
We have thrown ’way the works, 
And time goes on unreck>ned. 
We have no more of his old tick-tock, 
Of his old tick-tock. 


In this teaming life, 
With its toil and strife; 
With its toil and strife Г opine, 
There'll occur few slips 
T'wixt cup and warm lips 
If it brim with the blood of the vine. 
(Repeat last four lines.) 


*Tis beware the first 
By cold prims rehearsed, 
The starched prims are absent tonight, 
And we don’t care a rap 
For any old chap 
Who neer in his life has been tight. 
: (Repeat last four lines.) 


рак е пития в a a 


Now Bacchus Pye known 
Very few this would own, 
Very few this would own, І ween, 
Т met him one night 
In glorious plight 
Near the soft bubbling Hipocrene. 
(Repeat last four lines.) 


(Chorus exits.) 
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King: (Exclaims) I will feel less constrained in my Court 
garb, hey, Daffy? 


(All exit.) 
(Enter Mercedes, Sylvia and Isabel.) 


Syl: Professor is ever talking of the strenuous life. I wish he 
would explain its fullest meaning. 


(Enter Prime Minister.) 


Isa: We will ask the Prime Minister to tell us of the strenuous 
life. 


They sing,— 
THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 
Girls: 
Pray tell us of the strenuous life, 
Its fullest meaning in this world of strife, 
Indeed we are serious, kind sir, 
We are all attention and will not stir. 


Prime Minister: 
Oh, calm your fears, ту little dears, 
Of the strenuous life I will tell, 
But Га rather far you'd ask papa, 
Or p’raps mamma. would do as well. 


Girls: 
Indeed we most serious are, 
But alas, we haven’t any papa. 


Prime Minister: 
Ha ha, ha ha. 


Girls: 
Yes, indeed, it is most true 
And we decided to come ask you. 


Prime Minister: 
Don’t be blue, don’t be blue, 
For ГП tell you of the strenuous life, 
Of the strenuous life, dear girls, 
Ho ho, I see you have no curls, р 
Very good beginning, girls, dear girls. 
(4) 
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You must be as energetic 
As a rollicking emetic, 
Do all your little doings with a rush, 
Never, never, never wait 
Or you may be there too late 
To even get a drop of fortune’s gush. 
Then its do, do, ever do, 
Keep on doing,—you’ll never be thro’ 
Oft you'll think yowre done 
| When your task is just begun 
But just smile on and do, do, do. 


Girls: 
We must smile on and do, do, do. 


Prime Minister: 


Hold on! ‘There are some things you must not do. 


Girls: 
Oh, oh, oh, is that true? 


Prime Minister: 


Yes, oh yes, a few. 


( A bird on your hat will catch the throng 
But one on a plate 
If the hour be late 
Is considered very, very wrong, 
For there’s something that goes 
With the bird and its woes 
Wouldn’t sound, not very well, in this song. 
Now, that’s one little thing you must not do. 


Girls: 
Now, that’s one little thing we must not do. 


| Prime Minister: 


| Yes, one of a few, 
И But ordinarily— 
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Refrain. 


Its do, do, do, 

Do all your little doings with a rush, 
We must never pause nor wait 

Or we may be there too late 

To even get a drop of fortune’s gush. 
Then its do, do, ever do, 

If we would lead the strenuous life 
We must get right in the strife 

And do, do, do. 


Prime Minister: 


Another thing of which you might not think, 
You each have two eyes 
Just the same in size 
From their depth I love so much to drink. 
If closed, one at a time, 
You commit that soft crime 
Known in common parlance as the wink. 
Now that’s another little thing you must not do. 


Girls: 
Now that’s another little thing you must not do. 


Prime Minister: 


Yes, one of a few, 
But ordinarily. 


Refrain. 
Prime Minister: 


Of course you will often grace the street 
In becoming gown 
You will please the town 
And elicit a smile from all you meet 
Don’t raise your lingerie 
More than half way to the knee, 
Or they'll say, at least, уоште indiscreet 
Now, that’s another little thing you must not do. 


Girls: 
Now, that’s another little thing you must not do. 


Prime Minister: 


Yes, one of a few, 
But ordinarily. 


Refrain. 


Prime Minister: 


The chaperone oft times I know’s a bluff 
But there’s the adder’s tongue 
In cob-web attic hung, 
You know I mean the gossip, and she’s rough, 
And tho’ you may pursue 
Virtue’s path and be true blue 
Don’t venture without protection quite enough. 
Now, that’s another little thing you must not do. 


Girls: 
Now, that’s another little thing we must not do. 


Prime Minister: 


Yes, one of a few, 
But ordinarily. 


Refrain. 
(АП exit.) | 
(Enter Queen.) 
Queen: (Very mich depressed) As yet I am making little or 
no progress. That old astronomer supplies him that milky-way 
cock-tail and he imbibes it until he is so bemuddled that he knows 
not his own mind. 


(Enters Daffodil.) 


Queen: Good morning, my dear Mr. Daffodil. 

Daf: Good morning. (Bowing low.) 

Queen: I hope our King is well? 

Daf: . Yes, he is well, very well. 

Queen: (Approaching Daffodil) I am very anxious indeed to 
confer with the King upon a matter of very great importance, at 
his earliest possible convenience. 


(Enters King.) 
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Daf: Yam sure His Highness will be delighted to confer with 
you—later—he is—very much fatigued—today. 

Queen: (Bowing) I am pleased, very pleased. (Exits bowing.) 

King: Say, Dafty, who was that—the gypsy? 

Daf: Yes, Queen Pokeata. 

King: (Rather languidly) Say Daffy, my boy, she’s а remark- 
ably handsome woman. It would be a little out of the ordinary if 
you—well—took her back with you to England. 

Daf: Oh, yes, she’s beautiful; indeed beautiful,—but I don’t 
fancy that name. 


Daffodil sings,— 
”Т18 NOT THE NAME 1 FANCY. 


*Twas either the Bard of Avon or his brother 

Who casually remarked 

A rose would be as sweet by one name as another, 

In the case of the rose it may be so, 

But its different with a girl, don’t you know; 

If you've known а girl by one name 

By any other shed ne’er seem the same 

Г sure, very sure, you'll admit, 

Some of these latter day names you don’t fancy a bit. 


Sing. 
The old names, the old names, are sweetest after all, 
The ones vou often heard your mother call, 
Yes, Martha, Jane and Mary, sweet Elizabeth, 
They are as refreshing as mid-summer’s breath. 
Caroline, Katherine, dearest Isabel, 
Such names for e’er in my heart will dwell; 
I love them all, from Sarah down to Nancy, 
The old names will ever take my fancy. 


Some of the epithets born of melancholy 
Scatter’d here, there and everywhere, 

As she is chased by some, phantasy of folly, 

Are tacked onto girl babies of our time, 

I haven’t the patience to put them down in rhyme; 
In fact those I do remember 

Chill me as the breath of December, 

And I’m sure, yes, very sure, 

They can’t long, not so very long, endure. 


(Enters the Prime Minister.) 


P. М. I have no doubt but that you are most comfortable here 
King, but it is absolutely necessary that you тесі the cabinet іп 
the council chamber at once. 

King: (Starting nervously) What’s the matter—more Wah- 
haus? 

Р. М. No—a civil matter entirely. 

King: (To Daffodil) Get your book, Daffy, and come with me. 

(Exit King, Daffodil and Prime Minister.) 

(Enter Sylvia in most happy mood.) 

Syl: Oh, І am happy now. The Prime Minister grants my 
merest whim. I’ve another dog—the image of poor Chauncey. 
Everybody is good to me,—for from me comes all their hats. 


(Sylvia sings,—with chorus.) 
REMEMBER THE HAT. 


While wending your way 

Thro’ the town any day,— 

Т say this in frame of mind sober, 
How the birds will sing 

As they do in the Spring, 

Be ’t January, June or October. 

You wonder, Г wis 

The source of this bliss,— 

ГИ tip you, “tis the hats of the women. 
And all of mankind 

To stare are inclined 

Yes, civilian, the soldier and seaman. 


Refrain. 


Matters not your station, 
First in vour heart 

Is that flower of art— 

The milliner’s creation. 
Whether you are in the social realm 
Or on its slippery brink 
Awaiting the wink 

From the cherub at the helm, 
You must agree 

In felicity, 

Maid or matron now with me. 
True is my story, 
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The crown of your glory 

Ever will be the hat; 

Don't forget that 

And do get it right or you are a sight, 
Yes, day or night 

Yow’ll look like a bat 

ТЕ you don the wrong hat, 

Remember that, remember that. 


Be it marvel in lace 

Or chip, crimped with grace, 

Felt or straw groaning ‘neath gewgaw and plume, 
Effective ribbon, 

Soft plated chiffon, 

Or bank of geranium full bloom, 
Select with great care 

Be ever aware, 

Your height, complexion, avoirdupois, 
The shape of the face 

The hat is to grace, 

Otherwise you'll make a peculiar noise. 


Maiden of this year, 

I say this without fear 

Though your gown be from Worth, yes, or Felix, 
And the price you've: paid 

Stimulate your maid 

Till you shine from toetip to helix, 
And with patient care 

She fashions your hair 

A la the very fluffi’st sensation : 

If above all that 

Is poised the wrong hat, 

You'll be low in the season’s quotation. 


Strange sights meet your gaze 

And you're drunk with amaze; 

Today I saw a maid out with mother 
And neither dreamed that 

She was wearing the hat, 

By milliner fashion’d for the other. 

I felt if they’d stop 

And then and there “swap,” 

Many a hand would heartily applaud, 
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Or had an earthquake 
Deigned the change to make, 
I would have believed ’twas “de hand of de Loade.” 


(Exit chorus, Sylvia remaining.) 
(Enter Professor.) 


Prof. Well, my dear, your doggy has arrived. I can’t detect a 
bit of difference between him and the lamented Chauncey. 

Syl: But poor Chauncey—and shot, too. у 

Prof: Well, the King was half shot. 


(Sylvia laughs, pinning flower on Professor’s coat.) 
(Exits laughing.) 
(Enters Prigaro.) 


Prig: Oh, Professor,—another case of the odor of the violet? 

Prof: No, no, my boy,—not at all,—not at all. 

Prig: But, to be serious, my dear Professor,—you know that I 
have loved you dearly,—that I regard as priceless the advice that 
you have given me gratis,—but | would ask you 

Prof: Oh, yes; you want me to raise the boycott,—well—get-— 
m the union, young man,—get in the union. 

Prof: (Takes horoscope from pocket, saying,—) I will see you 
later. Au revoir. 


(Exit Professor.) 
(Enter Isabel.) 


Isa: Well, this is—unexpected. 

Prig: Yes, an unexpected pleasure. 

Isa: A pleasure? 

Prig: Yes, indeed. 

Tsa: Oh, I thought you didn’t саге for any girls at all now. 
Prig: Well, I believe that I do know one above all others. 
Isa: I know somebody myself. (Peevishly.) 


(Prigaro and Isabel sing duet.) 


TIS YOU. 
She: 
Му heart once, how secure 
To my poor head did seem, 
No face came to allure,— 


Не: 


She: 
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Not even in a dream, 
I said, oh, fie, no face 
Can e’er my heart upset, 
No dart e’er leave a trace 
To cause me one regret. 


I was a silly, silly girl; 
My heart I did not know 

Could put my head in such a whirl, 
In such a dizzy, dizzy whirl 

That ’round and ’round ’twould go, 
That ’round and ’round ’twould go. 

Oh, wasn't I a silly, silly girl? 


At thoughts of roguish eyes, 
How often have I said 
No two can e’er surprise 
My heart or turn my head. 
So my good wine I quaffed, 
And held myself aloof; 
At love I loudly laughed 
And thought my heart dart-proof. 


Alas, I did not divine 
There was a stronger power 
Than lurked in sleeping wine; 
And yet I hold dear the hour 
When two blazing eyes met mine. 
Yes, I remember the hour 
In that sweet-scented bower 
When her mellow gaze met mine. 


The one who caused this pain 
Doesn’t seem a bit to care, 
His heart is very vain, 
He has a strutting air. 
To him a girlish heart 
Is nothing, I suppose, 
Thinks mine coquettish art 
And elevates his nose. 
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Не: 


The things I’ve love so iong 
My heart has now dismissed; 
I tremble at love’s song, 
Her spell I can’t resist. 
Yet, those bewitching eves 
That lured my soul away 
Seem more than woman Wise— 
Keeping my heart at bay. 


Both: 


"Гіз you, ’tis you, ’tis you, 
Oh, I thought it very strange 
I never saw the change. 
Inever thought you really cared for me; 
Deep, deep has been my misery; * 
But I do, I do, Т do. 
From the throat of every bird 

| There falls just one sweet word, 

| And that one word’s your name, 

| Tt flows from the trees, 
*Tis whispered by each breeze ; 
Always, always, the same. 


(Exit Prigaro and Isabel.) 
(Enter Prime Minister, Professor, King and Daffodil.) 


King: Well, well,—after all, we should congratulate ourselves 
this morning. 

P. M. Yes, your rule is beginning to hear evidences of unprec- | 
edented prosperity. Money is getting easier. 

Prof: (Walking up and drawing horoscope from pocket) I 
have prepared another horoscope to replace the one you lost, my 
King. 

King: Oh, thank you. (Takes it.) Daffy, ring the bell. 
i 

(Daffodil rings the bell. They order drinks,—servant returns 
with drinks, which they do not drink, for just as they are about 
to drink the soldiers sent to guard the King enter, doing a gro- 
tesque dance and sing afterwards. 


Soldiers sing: 
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WEVE BEEN HYPNOTIZED. 


We've been hypnotized, 

We hope that you 

Won’t be surprised 
Because ’tis true. 

Of such witching mien 

Is this sibyl queen 

We could not withstand her 
Much less command her; 
So strange to tell, 

We straightway fell 
Beneath her spell 

And think that she 

Could easily 

The devil surprise 

And hypnotize 

If he but look into her eyes, 
He could not repel her 

This fortune teller. 

Don't look surprised 

We are hypnotized. 

О! Do not blame us 

By Jove, reclaim us, 

Oh, this sibyl queen 

Of such witching mien 

You may some day 

Fall ’neath her sway 

We could ne’er withstand her 
Much less command her. 


Р. М. (Cries) The soldiers intrusted with the King! 
King: More trouble. Stay with me, Daffy. 


(Daffodil and Prime Minister rush out, followed by Professor 
and the King.) (King and Daffodil return with Prime Minister, 
King and Daffodil wearing hats, carrying grips. The officer de- 
livers note to Prime Minister, who reads: 


P. М. (Reading) To my most worthy Minister of State :—lt 
is indeed gratifying to at this time communicate to you the condi- 
tion of my heart. Believe me, I am a changed man, and T censure 
no one for the course pursued in my case. I have found the Queen 
а woman of more than human endowments,—in fact, I love her. 
I trust that you will consider carefully what I have said in this 
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communication. Please say to my daughter, the dear Princess, 
that when I return I will consent to her marriage with Duke 
Leonardo. It will be at least two weeks before the Queen and 1 
can make the necessary arrangements for our return. Believe me 
sincere.— Your King. 

P.S. Please order me а copy of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’ “Poems 
of Passion.” 

King: Just another scare. My nerves are shattered,—com- 
pletely shattered. Here Daffy, (To Daffodil) take these things— 
(gives his hat and grip to Daffodil) and—say Daffy, hurry back,—- 
don’t leave me alone,—hurry back. (Exit Daffodil) Well, I’m go- 
ing to be happy during the rest of my administration, or behead 
somebody. L 


(Professor and Prime Minister are in consultation. King looks 
toward them, and running to throne, seats himself with an air of 
confidence. Professor and Prime Minister retire. (Exit Professor 
and Prime Minister. The King arises and looks after them.) 


(Enters Queen.) 


King: (Cries out) The unwelcome Mrs., Hatch! 

Queen: Oh King— (King starts nervously) 

King: Oh yes, Queenie, you have played—your place is besides 
him whom you have hypnotized. Oh, you are a regular hippo-- 
hippodrome Queen. (The Queen approaches King.) 

Queen: Speak not so, oh King. (Aside) Oh, how changed he 
is. 


(King waves her back with hand, feeling for crown.) 
King: Without that crown she will get me in about two min- 


utes. (Walks up stage.) 
(Enters Daffodil.) 


King: (Eagerly) Daffy, go bring my crown—quick, quick—I 
am weakening. (Daffodil hurriedly exits and returns with crown. 
King takes it hurriedly from Daffodil, places it on his head,— 
smiling broadly,—seats himself upon the throne, crossing his legs.) 

King: Now, do your worst, my fair cave dweller. I am going 
to have you excommunicated. ; 

Queen: Calm yourself,—be calm, your Majesty. (Aside) This 
is heart breaking. 


(King arises from throne and strides across stage.) 
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King: (Glancing at Queen) Well, my fair Pokeata,—what 
strain would’st thou pour into thy King’s ear? (He looks at her 
and when he sees her look, he looks away quickly and places hand 
on crown.) 

Queen: I come to you in behalf of my people. 

King: Are they arising? (Pushes hands in his pockets) How 
much? How much? 

Queen: (Aside) 1 will humor him. (To King) We levy a 
yearly tribute. 

King: 1 refer you to my private secretary, 
the tributes—and the little tributees. 

King: (To Daffodil—who is busy with book,—) Go at once 
and report this matter. (Exit Daffodil.) 


he attends to all 


(Queen approaches King, who seeks refuge on the throne. She 
sits at his feet. He draws his feet up from time to time.) 


Queen: (In pathetic tone) I am grieved. 

King: Don’t come around here grieving. 

Queen: Yes, but 1 am, and for you. (Puts hands to her face. 
King stares in wonder at her.) 

King: (Cries,—) Trance medium, trance medium! 

Queen: Oh, that terrible stuff you are drinking—and I hear 
that besides you are gambling 


(King arises.) 


King: Me gambling? Why, I haven't played a game of poker 
for years. (Aside) Its no use, for every time I get a good hand 
my funny bone gets to giggling and gives it dead away,—I can 
never get a pot of any size. 

Queen: But those milky-way cock-tails! 

King: Well,—the Professor and I are very warm friends and— 
well on one ог two oecasions,—just to be a good fellow, you know— 

Queen: Yes, I know. (Aside) Oh, how changed he is. _ 

King: Oh, what difference can it make. I am adrift,—just а 
drifting,—just a drifting. I am only a poor Prince Consort after 
all. Хо love,—no heart for me. (Chokes up.) 

Queen: Oh, this will drive me mad,—do not dare to utter those 
words. (Кіре halts.) ; 

Queen: (Cries) Come to me. (King, staring at her, ap- 
proaches, trembling, with hand on crown.) 

King: I feel I am going. 

Queen: (Embraces him, saying, аѕіде,—) Oh, how changed. 
(She embraces him with such force that he is speechless for half 
a minute, during which time he endeavors to speak.) 
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King: (Continues very softly) My dear little Queen, you 
wouldn't hypnotize your King, would you? (Strokes her cheek. 
Stops suddenly and begins to stare at her.) 

Queen: (After she has released him from her embrace, gazing 
into his eyes, сгіев—) Oh, what if I say, I love you? (Clasping her 
hands she arouses him from a state of hypnotism.) 


(It is evident to the audience that the King is hypnotized yet 
the Queen does not realize that she has hypnotized him. When he 
is aroused the Queen falls into his arms and the King kisses her.) 


Queen: (Cries out) The old, old kiss. 

King: (Cries out) Forget it, forget it,— Iwas,—I was,— 
Queen: I might forget all, if you had never kissed me. 
King: (Cries) Forget it, forget it. 

Queen begins to sing,— 


IF YOU HAD NEVER KISSED ME. 


Oh, if you had never kissed me 
If vour lips my own had never pressed, 
1 could perchance forget thee, 
Soothed be this pain within my breast; 
And yet I weep not at the pain 
Sweet fancy doth it gently wake, 
And swims with ecstacy my brain 
The while my thirsting heart I slake 
At the crystal fount of memory 
Gazing lov’d one on thee, on thee. 


$ 


Refrain. 


Oh, the pressure of those warm lips, 
The pressure of those throbbing lips, 
From those eyes that heart kindled gleam, 
Softer than when a moonbeam dips 
To kiss a pearl in lucid stream, 
To love and life from its cradle dream, 
Sweet is the pain it has brought me 
I can never forget, I have no regret, 
That warm throbbing kiss, that clinging kiss, 
O! The kiss I can ne’er forget. 


"Tis swect to live again that hour 
’Neath the dark Magnolia tree, 


Arr 
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Sharing the incense of its bower 
As when, my love, alone with thee 
At midnight’s hour your voice I hear, 
Softly о’ег my soul doth it steal, 
As springs from the bos’m of a tear 
The infant sigh with sweet appeal; 
My soul is afloat on mem’ry’s tide 
Thro’ eternity with thine to glide. 


(While the Queen is singing the King retires to the throne, rest- 
ing his head upon one hand, while in the other he holds the crown. 
When she is through singing she rushes to the King.) 


King: Oh, no, oh, no,—you can’t have another. 
Queen: (Cries out,—) Oh, enough, enough,—my Prince,—my 
Prince,—you do not know me,—I am your Queen,—your wife. 
King: Woman, you are blackmailing me. 
Queen: I swear ’tis true. (Talking very hurriedly) I followed 
| you to Monte Carlo,—from that place I traced you here; [ have 
known your ever movement; Г have bribed this sibvl queen,—. 
| (King backs up onto throne, waving her back spasmodically) She 
| has remained away from the Court,—I have impersonated her that 
I might be here,—near you. I have been a follish, foolish Queen, 
| but I realize now that affairs of State are nothing to those of the 
heart. (King jumps from throne, runs down stage, then rushes 
| to her, placing his hand down her back, crying, —) i 
King: Oh, yes; there is only one mole in the world like that. А 


(Enters Leonardo and Mercedes from right.) 

(Enter Prigaro and Isabel from left.) 

King: Receive my blessing, my children,—receive my blessing. 
(Enter Professor and Prime Minister.) 

Prof: My goodness gracious! 

(АП re-enter.) 


King: ` (Cries,—) Gather about me, gather about me. I тона 
upon you my blessings, my children. This woman is Not а 815) 
queen,—she is my wife,—the real Queen of Lodenia. We can ex- 
plain all,—have 1 not been а good King? 


Closing chorus. 


Ensemble. 
Curtain. 
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MONEY QUESTION 


IN ITS RELATION TO THE 


THE MONEY QUESTION IN ITS RELATION ТО THE PO- 
LITICAL CAMPAIGN OF 1896. 

The political campaign now progressing in the United States 
furnishes striking proof of the truth of the old saying that “His- 
tory repeats itself.” The points involved affecting the money 
question are almost identical with those that have agitated this 
and other nations both in remote and recent times. They almost 
invariably come bristling to the front during periods of extreme 
commercial depression; and the opposing forces, rank and file, 
from camp-tender to commanding general, are so fired with intem- 
perate zeal that the battle is waged upon the theory of showing 
how unfit is one’s opponent to live, instead of endeavoring to es- 
tablish that one’s cause is just and right. 

When the money question is involved, the thoughts and actions 
of men are more or less directed and controlled by selfish principles. 
This, alone, is sufficient to produce bitter antagonism between dif- 
ferent persons and different classes of society ; but when this same 
question becomes also part and parcel of a political campaign—a 
time when the passions of men are always aroused and are often- 


times intense,—it is not to be expected that calm reason and dc- 
liberate speech will prevail. The polite inuendo and the “ retort 
courteous” are for the time being “demonetized.” Facts аге as- 
saulted on every side; truth is crushed to earth; numerous false 
issues are created; and the battle wages so furiously and indis- 
criminately that, in pausing for breath, the inquiry naturally and 
involuntarily arises, “ Where are we at?” 

Professor Walker, in the preface to his admirable work on 
Money, calls attention to the fact that “money” has been called 
“a fatal theme” for the political economist, and that Sir James 
Steuart, despite his great and recognized ability, wrote: “I have 
found no branch of my subject so difficult to reduce to principles 
as the doctrine of money.” 


~~ «J 


Many able minds have studied the money question, much has 
been written about it, many diverse and opposing views have been 
advanced and much heat exhibited in efforts to sustain them. 
Professor Walker mentions an instance of heat exhibited by Sir 
Walter Scott, who wrote of the author of a pamphlet on the money 
question,“ In your ill-advised tract you have shown yourself as irri- 
table as Baalam and as obstinate as his ass.” Just now this kind 
of argument has a very familiar sound. 

It is far from my purpose to discuss the money question gener- 
ally. I will only dare to offer a few suggestions about it in the 
relation it occupies to the pending political contest. In this con- 
test the question becomes involved because of the “demand” that 
the United States open its mints to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, at a ratio to gold of 16 to 1, without waiting for the “con- 
sent of any other nation.” 

Those who make this Пеппа say that our people are poor 
and in debt, many in deep distress; that prices of farm products 
are ruinously low, whilst taxex and other burdens are ruinously 
high; that money is scarce, business is paralyzed, many laborers 
out of employment, and that the principal cause of all this trouble 
is the demonctization of silver. They claim that if our mints be 
opened to the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio to 
gold of 16 to 1, the cause of our troubles will be removed and pros- 
perity will then attend our footsteps. Ifall this be true, no one 
should hesitate to lend all possible assistance to the work of bring- 
ing about the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 ю1. It is, however, of the first importance to ascertain the 
facts, and in doing this the investigation will naturally take this 
line of inquiry, viz: 

First. Has the demonetizarion of silver caused the evils of 
which just complaint is made? and 

Second. Will the free and unlimited coinage, by the United 
States, of silver at a ratio to gold of 16 to 1, banish those evils and 


restore prosperity to our people? 
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In furnishing a correct answer to the tirst inquiry it is not suffi- 
cient to say that silver was demonetized by the United States in 
1878, that the present “hard times” commenced in 1898, and then 
declare the irresistible conclusion to be that the evils we now suf- 
Тог are due to the demonetization of silver in 1873. The premises, 
as stated, may be absolutely true, but the conclusion is unsound. 


It will not do to say—“ there was a great drouth in 1876”—“there 
have been many business failures this year”’—“therefore the 
drouth caused those failures.” Such a conclusion does not neces- 
sarily follow from the facts stated and is therefore unsound. 

It is claimed that silver was demonetized in the United States 
by an act of Congress, which took effect February 12th, 1873. In 
determining whether or not this act caused the evils of which just 
complaint can now be made it becomes important to know what 
our monetary system was prior to the taking effect of that act, 
what it has been since and what it is now; for it cannot be suc- 
cessfully contended that an abrupt and radical change in the 
monetary system or any country is of no effect. Any change of 
this character is necessarily productive of other changes, hurtful 
or beneficial, as the case may be. 

It was not until 1792 that effective legislation was had, making 
provision for a national curreney. Prior to that time we had “no 
national coinage; no uniform circulating medium, no legal tender, 
no common money of account.” On the 2d of April, 1792, an act 
of Congress “establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States” took effect. The coinage of both gold and silver 


was to be free of expense to every one depositing bullion at #һе 


mint, but if the party or parties bringing the bullion to the mint 
desired an immediate exchange of coins for standard bullion, they 
were to be charged one-half of one per cent of the weight of pure 
gold or silver in the bullion “as an indemnification to the mint 
for the time * * * necessarily required for coining the said 
bullion, and for the advance which shall have been so made in 


coins.” 
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The gold coins were to be eleven-twelfths pure gold and one- 
twelfth alloy, and were to be known as eagles—each of the value 
of “ten dollars or units”—containing two hundred and forty-seven 
grains and four-eighths of a grain of pure gold; half eagles—each 
of the value of five dollars and containing half the quantity of 
pure gold contained in the eagle; and quarter cagles—each of the 
value of two and a half dollars and containing half the quantity 
of pure gold contained in a half eagle. 

The silver coins were to contain fourteen hundred and eighty- 
five parts of pure silver and one hundred and seventy-nine parts 
alloy and were to be known as dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, 
dismes and half-dismes. “Dollars or units” were “each to be of the 
value of a Spanish milled dollar. as the same is now current, and to 
contain three hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenths 
parts of a grain of рше *** silver.” The half dollars were to 
contain one-half, the quarter dollars one-quarter, the dismes one- 
tenth, and the half-dismes one-twentieth the quantity of pure 
silver contained in the dollar. 

There were also to be cents and half cents to be coined from 
copper; the cent being “the one hundredth part of a dollar,” and 
containing eleven pennyweiglits of copper; the half-cents to be 
each half the value of a cent and to contain five and one-half 
pennyweights of copper. 

All the gold and silver coins “struck off and issued” from the 
mint were to be “a lawful tender in all payments whatsoever, 
those of full weight aceording to the respective values hereinbefore 
declared, and those of less than full weight at values proportional 
to their respective weights.” 

Section 11 of the act declared “that the proportional value of 
gold to silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money 
within the United States shall be as fifteen to one, according to 
quantity in weight, of pure gold or pure silver; that is to say, 
every fifteen pounds weight of pure silver shall he of equal value 
in all payments with one pound weight of pure gold, and so in 
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proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the respective 
metals.” 

Section 20 declared “that the money of account of the United 
States shall be expressed in dollars or units, dismes or tenths, 
cents or hundredths, and milles or thousandths; a disme being a 
tenth part of a dollar, å cent the hundredth part of a dollar, a 
mille the thousandth part of a dollar, and that all accounts in pub- 
lic offices and all proceedings in the courts of the United States 
shall be kept and had in conformity to this regulation.” 

On the 9th of February, 1798, an act took effect which estab- 
lished the value of certain foreign coins and made them legal ten- 
der “for the påyment of all debts and demands.” The gold coins 
of Great Britain, Portugal, France, Spain and the dominions of 
Spain, the Spanish milled dollar and the crowns of France were 
the coins enumerated in this act. The President was required to 
announce, by proclamation, the time coinage of gold and silver 
commenced under the coinage law of 1792, and the law declared 
that at the expiration of three years after that time ‘‘all foreign 
gold coins and all foreign silver coins except Spanish milled dol- 
lars and parts of such dollars shall cease to be a legal tender as 
aforesaid.” 

It will be observed that the gold eagle was “to be of the value of 
ten dollars or units, and to contain two hundred and forty-seven 
grains and four-eighths of a grain of pure * * * gold.” On 
this basis twenty-four and seventy-five hundredths grains of pure 
gold would represent one unit or one dollar. The ratio of silver 
to gold being fixed at fifteen to one. the number of grains of pure 
silver in a dollar was fixed at fifteen times twenty-four and seventy- 
five hundredths grains, or three hundred and seventy-one and a 
quarter grains. 

Immediately upon the passage of the law of 1792, active steps 
were taken to carry out its provisions. By October of that year 
а site had been procured in Philadelphia, a mint had been erected 
thereon and the coinage of half “тех” commenced. Аз time 
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went by, however, there was but little gold or silver deposited at 
the mint for coinage. The first deposit of silver was made in July, 
1794, by the Bank of Maryland, and consisted of French coins. 
A Boston merchant made the first deposit of gold, in the spring 
of 1795. The President, аз reyuired by the act of 17938, issued his 
proclamations declaring that at а certain.date in October, 1797, all 
foreign silver coins except the Spanish milled dollar and parts 
thereof should cease to be lega! tender, and that at a certain date 
in July, 1798, all foreign gold coins should likewise cease to be 
legal tender. The legal tender quality, however, of foreign coins, 
by reason of successive acts of Congress, existed thereafter at irregu- 
lar intervals; the gold until November, 1819, and the silver until 
April, 1825. 

The ratio of fifteen to one, fixed by the law of 1792, was not in 
harmony with the commercial ratio, nor with that prevailing in 
countries other than the United States. In England, for instance, 
an ounce of gold, instead of being worth fifteen ounces of silver, 
was worth fifteen and two-tenths ounces of silver. Gold, there- 
fore, as compared with silver, was worth more in England than in 
the United States. In discussing the situation at that time Pro- 
fessor Sumner, in his “ History of American Currency,” says: “Gold 
was, therefore, underrated in the coinage and it was casier for a 
debtor to get silver to the amount of one dollar than gold to the 
amount of one dollar. Silver, accordingly, became the real meas- 
ure used and gold роге a premium. * * * Of all the gold that 
came in and was coined the Secretary of the Treasury said, (1836,) 
that not over $1,000,000 remained in the country in 1834, ‘and of 
that small amount only a very diminutive portion was in active 
circulation.’ ” 

While gold, either in the shape of bullion or coin, thus sought 
a better market, another cause was operating to drive out the 
American silver and gold coins. Prior to the coinage act- of 1792 
our specie currency was made up of coins of England, France, 
Portugal and Spain, and, as has already been explained, they were 
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by the act of 1793 made legal tender for а limited period only. In 
describing the situation in 1798, Professor McMaster, in his article 
entitled “А Century’s Struggle for Silver,” says: “But when the 
prescribed time expired eagles and dollars, dimes and half-dimes 
were almost as scarce as if no mint existed. The reason is plain. 
The Administration was trying to do what no power has ever yet 
suecceded in doing—it was trying to put in circulation, side by 
side, a sound and an unsound currency. The foreign coins—old, 
worn, clipped and light of weight—drove out the new American 
dollars and eagles, which, sound and of full weight, were of far 
more value as a commodity in foreign markets than as a circulat- 
ing medium at home. They were, therefore, exported in such 
numbers that enough could not be had to pay the dues of mer- 
chants at the Custom House, and in 1798 the law was suspended 
and foreign coins remained a legal tender till 1802. But the ex- 
portation of our coin still went on, and when 1802 came, the coun- 
try was as far as ever from enjoying a metallic currency of its own. 
Popular sentiment, meantime, turned strongly against the mint. 
It was denounced as another of the many costly and useless pieces 
of political machinery saddled on the people by the Federalist 
party. “This mint,” it was said in 1800, ‘has been seven years 
in existence, yet the entire output of coins, gold, silver and cop- 
per, is short of $2,600,000, while the cost of making them has ex- 
ceeded $200,000. To coin ten dollars entails an outlay of one 
dollar, and when the ten are coined, half of them are instantly 
gathered up and shipped to London as builion. For the few pieces 
which remain locked up in the vaults of banks, we pay, accord- 
ingly, twenty per cent. of their value for the privilege of trying 
to have a national coinage. The game is not worth the candle. 
The burden is too great to be borne.” In the House of Represen- 
tatives the popular feeling was so strongly reflected that in 1800 
a committee reported in favor of abolishing the mint, and in 1802 
а bill was passed closing it. To this, however, the Senate would 
not agree, and for twenty-six years the mint was continued, by a 
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long series of acts running from one to five years. Not till 1828 
was it permanently established.” 

Early in the present century, banks in the different States and 
the Bank of the United States added paper to our circulating me- 
dium, the paper of the latter furnishing а currency that was about 
uniform. It had branches in every important city, always ready 
to redeem its notes in specie. Its notes outstanding amounted to 
$5,000,000 and were accepted at par in all parts of the country. 
In 1811, however, Congress reused to grant another charter and 
State Banks grew rapidly in number. “The country,” says Pro- 
fessor McMaster, “was flooded with paper money far exceeding in 
amount the specie in the country. Redemption was not possible 
and in the troubled days of the war (1812-1815) every bank along 
the sea-board, out of New England, from Atbarfy to Savannah 
suspended specie payments, Exchange was destroyed. The Fed- 
eral Treasury, unable to move its money from the place of collec- 
tion to the place of expenditure, was reduced to bankruptey * * 
the days of barter and token money returned * * and in 1816 
the second Bank of the United States was chartered for the sole 
purpose of “regulating the currency.” But specie must be had on 
which to rest its paper * * * Food distress in Europe changed 
the balance of trade in favor of the United States, specie came 
back in great quantity and some relief was given tothe banks and 
the Treasury. But the people gained nothing, for the deaith of 
small change went оп. * * * To make matters worse, the 
Bank of England, in 1819, resumed specie payments, after a sus- 
pension of twenty-six years, and the tide of specie again turned 
strongly toward London, First went our gold pieces, which were 
so under-valued that $4.56 in coin contained as much gold as an 
English sovereign. Next went our silver, driven out by the 
debased and worn products of the French and Spanish mints. 
Gold now disappeared, not only from sight but from the vaults of 
the banks, and from 1819 to 1834 the circulating medium of our 
country became a credit currency, based on foreign coins. The 
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mint, indeed, continued year by vear to turn out its coin, and 
during these years $25,000,000, in round numbers, in silver and 
$4.500,000 in gold pieces were struck, but nine-tenths of them 
were sent away or melted into bullion.” 

The “eredit currency” to which Professor МеМаѕќегѕ refers, was 
composed principally of notes issued by State Banks. After the 
close of the war of 1812 there was great public distress, and great 
numbers of people left the sea-board for the Mississippi Valley. 
They found but very little money in their new country and they 
brought none with them. Steamboats had been put on the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Rivers, and the new settlers believed a commer- 
cial revolution was at hand. New Orleans, instead of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, was to be their depot for supplies, 
and cheap river transportation was to be at their command instead 
of expensive land transportation across the mountains. It was 
inevitable that speculations of all kinds should spring up on every 
hand. Money was deemed to be the only thing needed. Money 
must be had and plenty of it; but above all it must be cheap 
money, and it must be had quiekly. The cheapest money was 
paper money; the quickest way to get it was to charter banks of 
issue; and, accordingly the legislatures of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Kentucky went into the business of 
granting bank charters. It is stated that Kentucky alone, in one 
year, (1818) chartered forty-six banks. Just as in the days of the 
French Revolution, just as during our Colonial history, the peo- 
ple became intoxicated with cheap nioney in plenteous abundance; 
and, as the end in each of those Instances was poverty, ruin and 
distress beyond the power of words to express, so it was now. 
Desperate remedies were tried in the way of stay laws, redemption 
laws and legal tender laws. The provision of the Constitution of 
the United States that “no State shall * ж ж make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tenderin payment of debts” was openly 
defied by Kentucky and Missouri. When the courts of last resort 
in Kentucky, in а very mild way, held one of the stringent laws 
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of that State to be unconstitutional in so far as it affected con- 
tracts made before its passage, the indignation of the Governor, 
of the Legislature and of the people knew no bounds. The de- 
spised judges were legislated out of office and a new court created, 
to which judges were appointed ‘‘ who would sce to it that the re- 
lief laws were sustained and administered in accordance with 
their plain intent and meaning. But the judges of the old court 
firmly refused to submit, denied the constitutionality of the re- 
peal of the judiciary act, and continued to hold sittings and to 
deliver judgments.” [See “With the Fathers” by Professor John 
В. MeMaster, page 249.] 

About this time, also, were heard mutterings of the storm 
which finally swept out of existence the Bank of the United States. 
“Publie Distress” became the universal theme at public gather- 
ings, in the halls of State Legislatures and in the Congress of the 
United States. The re-election of Jackson in 1832 made it cer- 
tain that the Bank of the United States would not be re-chartered. 
The bills of that bank, which constituted a large and most valua- 
ble part of the country’s circulating medium, would soon be called 
in and something must be found to take their place. Gold had 
been found in North Carolina and Georgia, and it was proposed 
to pass laws that would prevent its exportation; that would also 
restore the legal tender qualities of foreign coins; and the revenue 
laws were to be so revised as to make them “instrumental in es- 
tablishing gold and silver as the common currency of the country.” 
This plan was opposed by the advocates of State Banks and 
paper money, but the “ hard money” advocates, headed by Andrew 
Jackson and Thomas H. Benton, carried the day. One of the re- 
sults was the passage by Congress of acts which for the first time 
changed to any extent our monetary system from the basis estab- 
lished by the acts of 1792 and 1793. 

THE Acts oF 1834. 

On the 28th of June, 1834, an act of Congress took effect, which 

declared “that the gold coins of the United States shall contain 
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the following quantities of metal, that is to say: each eagle shall 
contain two hundred and thirty-two grains of pure gold and two 
hundred and fifty-eight grains of standard gold; each half-eagle, 
one hundred and sixteen grains of pure gold and one hundred and 
twenty-nine grains of standard gold: each quarter-eagle shall con- 
tain fifty-eight grains of pure gold and sixty-four anda half grains 
of standard gold; every such eagle shall be of the value of ten 
dollars; every such half-eagle shall be of the value of five dollars; 
and every such quarter-eagle shall be of the value of two dollars 
and fifty cents; and the said gold coins shall be receivable in all 
payments when of full weight according to their respective values; 
and when of less than full weight, at less values proportioned to 
their respective actual weights.” 

Section 2 provided that the deduction of one-half of one per 
centum of the weight of either gold or silver deposited for coinage, 
as required by the act of 1792, should not be made unless the 
depositor required coin to be paid him for his deposit within forty 
days. 

Section 3 made “all gold coins of the United States, minted 
anterior to the thirty-first day of July next * * receivable in all 
payments at the rate of ninety-four cents and eight-tenths of a 
cent per penny weight.” 

On the same day (June 28th, 1834) another act of Congress 
took effeet, by which, after the 31st of July the gold coins of Great 
Britain, Portugal and Brazil, not less than twenty-two carats fine, 
became receivable in all payments, by weight, for the payment of 
all debts and demands at the rate of ninety-four cents and eight- 
tenth of a cent per pennyweight; the gold coins of France, nine- 
tenths fine, at the rate of ninety-three cents and one-tenth of a 
cent per pennyweight; and the gold coins of Spain, Mexico and 
Colombia, of the fineness of twenty carats, three grains and seven- 
sixteenths of a grain, at the rate of eighty-nine cents and nine- 
tenths ofa cent per penny weight. 

On the 25th of June, 1884, three days prior to the taking effect 
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of the two acts just mentioned, an other act of Congress took effect, | 
which provided that from and after its passage “the following sil- 
ver coins shall be of legal value and shall pass current as money 


within the United States, by tale, for the payment of all debts and 
demands at the rate of one hundred cents the dollar; that is to 


say, the dollars of Mexico, Peru. Chili and Central America, of not 
less weight than four hundred and fifteen grains each;” also dol- 


lars re-stamped in Brazil of lik» weight and certain fineness; and 
the five-frane piece of France of certain fineness, weighing not less 
than three hundred and eighty-four grains each, at the rate of 


ninety-three cents each. 

These three laws effected inportant changes in our monetary 
system. Under the act of 1792. the “dollar or unit” was equal to 
24.75 grains of gold; the standard of all gold coins was “eleven 
parts fine to one part alloy;” the weight of the eagle in standard 


gold was to be two hundred and seventy grains with exactly pro- { 


portional weights for the half and quartcr-cagles, respectively. Ву 
the act of 1834. ће “dollar or unit” was made equal to 23.2 grains ] 
of pure gold,—1.55 grains less than the amount fixed by the act ol | 
1792; the standard instead of remaining eleven-twelfths fine was | 


reduced to a little less than nine-tenths fine and the standard 


weight of the eagle was reduced from two hundred and seventy | 
grains to two hundred and fifty.cight grains, —the half and quarter 
eagles being also proportionately reduced. Asa necessary result of 


| these changes, the silver dollar remaining unchanged, the ratio in 


our coinage of silver to gold was changed. Twenty-three and two- 
tenths grains of gold instead of 24.75 grains, became equal to 
371.25 grains of silver, and one grain of gold therefore, became 
equal toa little more than sixteen grains of silver instead of being 
equal to only fifteen grains of silver, as it was before the act of 
1834 took effect. А 

Although our gold coins were thus reduced both in weight and 
fineness, their debt-paying power was not reduced. An eagle was, 
by the act of 1834, ‘declared to be still of the value of ten dollars; 
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а half-cagle five dollars, and a quarter-eagle two dollars and a half. 
Under these circumstances, unless something was done to prevent 
it, опт gold coins minted previous to 1834, and still in circulation, 
would be worth no more in the United States for the payment of 
debts than the new depreciated coins, and they would, therefore, in- 
evitably have left this country and sought a more congenial clime, 
where 23.2 grains of pure gold were not equal to 24.75 grains of pure 
gold. It was to prevent this, and to so arrange that the old gold 
coins should be treated with dignity and fairness, that the second 
section of the act of 1834 made “all gold coins of the United 
States minted prior to the thirty-first day of July” of that vear 
“receivable in all payments at the rate of ninety-four and eight- 
tenths of a cent per pennyweight.” The standard weight of the 
old cagle was two hundred and seventy grains—equal to 11.25 
pennyweights—which, at 94.8 cents per pennyweight, would make 
an cagle worth $10.664 instead of $10.00. The old half and quar- 
ter-cagles were likewise proportionately favored in the fixing of 


their debt-paying value. 

But Congress was not content with taking steps to prevent the 
exportation of gold. It was, at the same time, considered impor- 
tant to encourage its importation. With this end in view, the sec- 
ond act of June 28, 1884, to which reference has already been 
made, “regulating the legal tender value of certain foreign coins,” 
was passed. The gold coins of Great Britain, Portugal and Brazil 
“of not less than twenty-two carats finc” were put on an equal 
footing with the gold coins minted by the United States prior to 
July 31, 1834. In estimating the fineness of gold by “сага” pure 
gold is 24. А coin of 22 carats fine is then 34 or |} fine. Under 
the act of 1792 our gold coins, as has been explained, were 11 fine, 
and were, therefore, reckoned of the same value as the gold coins 
of Great Britain, Portugal and Brazil “of not less than twenty-two 
carats fine.” 

Another method of expressing fineness of the precious metals is 
in thousandths—pure metal being 1,000. Our new goldcoins, under 
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the act of 1834, were to be a little less than .900, or nine-tenths 
fine. The gold coins of France nine-tenths fine were accordingly 
put on an equal footing with them and given a debt-paying value 
of ninety-three cents and one-tenth of a cent per pennyweight. 

The value as legal tender of the gold coins of Spain, Mexico 
and Colombia was made ratably the same as the value of the gold 
coins of Great Britain, Portugal and Brazil; and as the first named 
were but little more than twenty carats fine they were only given a 
debt-paying value of 89.9¢ per pennyweight. 

By the act of June 25, 1884. to which attention has already 
been directed, foreign silver coins were made legal tender more 
liberally than ever before. Under the various laws prior to 1816 
the Spanish milled dollars and the crowns of France had been the 
only foreign silver coins recognized as legal tender. In the act of 
April 29, 1816, the Spanish milled dollar is not mentioned; only 
the crowns and five-frane pieces of France are enumerated. This 
law remained in force so far as foreign silver coins were concerned, 
until 1825. From that time until the taking effect of the act of 
June 25, 1834 


a period of more than nine years—forcign silver 


‘coins were not legal tender in this country. Under this last named 


act, however, as has been shown, the dollars of Mexico, Perv, 
Chili, Central America and those re-stamped in Brazil and also 
the five-frane pieces of France became legal tender at specified rates. 

The various changes in our monetary system made by the sev- 
eral acts of 1834 may be summarized as follows: 

Our gold coins were reduced in weight and fineness but no 
changes were made in their debt-paying value. At the same time, 
as there were no changes whatever made in the laws affecting our 
silver coinage, the legal ratio of silver to gold necessarily became 
fixed at a fraction more than sixteen to one instead of fifteen to 
one. Foreign silver and gold coins were once more restored to our 
currency, after having been dropped for a number of years, and 
were made legal tender at specified rates for the payment of all 
debts and demands. 
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In 1834, when all this was done, silver was worth more in the 
markets of the world than the price fixed by the several acts of 
1834. At а ratio of sixteen to one, an ounce of silver at the 
mints of the United States was worth $1.29. In London that 
year, an ounce of silver .925 fine, computing its value in United 
States gold coin 1000 fine, was worth on the average 81.318. The 
commercial ratio of silver to gold during 1883 is given as 15.98 to 
one; that is, an ounce of gold in the markets of the world was not 
cqual to sixteen ounces of silver, but only to 15.93 ounces. Con- 
gress, in attempting to fix an arbitrary value as between silver and 
gold, and one that was at variance with the general views of man- 
kind, came in conflict with the immutable laws of trade. When 
men have anything to sel] they will endeavor to sell at the highest 
obtainable price, and their commodities will seek the market in 
which the best prices are paid. Inasmuch as the markets of the 
world in 1834 were paying a better price for silver than a holder 
could get for it at the United States mint, every holder of silver, 
either in bullion, bars or American coin sought to dispose of his 
holdings in countries other than the United States. As an inevi- 
table result, silver, unde: the operation of the acts of 1834, left the 
United States. 

As descriptive of the changes in the situation brought about by 
the acts of 1834, Professor Walker, in his work on Money, at 
page 227 quotes as follows from Professor Sumner’s “History of 
American Currency:” 

“There were two different dollars after these changes as much 
as before. The silver dollar remained as before, but the gold dol- 
lar was now worth less than before. The gold dollar had formerly 
been worth in the silver coinage, $1.038, taking the true ratio to 
be 15.611, which was asserted by the best authorities to be the true 
one at that time. The new gold dollar was worth at the same 
ratio, in the same coin, 97.5 cents. As before, no one would pay 
a debt with gold dollars, so now no one would pay with silver dol- 
lars. Silver went out of circulation and became the better metal 
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to export, while for the same reasons gold became the better remit- 

tance this way. The only silver which could circulate here was 

that which was worn and clipped until it was not worth more than 
silver was rated at in our coinage.” 

Professor McMaster, in “А Century’s Struggle for Silver,” thus 
writes of the situation: 

“Just what this act (1834) was expected to do was well ex- 
pressed by the Washington Globe, the organ of the Administration. 
“ A great stream of gold,” said the Globe, “will flow up the Mis- 
sissippi River from New Orleans and diffuse itself all over the 
great West. Nearly all the gold coinage of the New World will 
come to the United States. This will fill the West with doubloons 
and half-joes, and in eight or nine months from this time every 
substantial citizen will have a Jong silken purse, With fine open 
net-work through the interstices of which yellow gold will shine 
and glisten. Every substantial man and every substantial man's 
wife and daughter will travel on gold.” Unhappily, this fond ex- 
pectation was not realized. The mint, indeed, went hard to work 
and in six years turned out nearly $18,000,000 of what the peo- 
ple called “Benton mint drops,” and “Jackson yellow boys.” 
But the ratio proved a false one; silver had been under-rated and 
in its turn took flight. * * * * When the fifties were reach- 
ed, matters had become so bad that it was scarcely possible to keep 
the fractional silver coins in circulation. Debased as they were, 
they had far more value as bullion than as change, and, they, too, 
left из, апа by 1853 silver was practically demonetized Бу the 
working of the law of 1834 and the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia.” 

From the “Report on Precious Metals in the United States 
1892,” made by the Director of the Mint it appears that only 
twice between 1833 and 1849, did the average annual price of bar . 
silver in London, fall below $1.30 per fine ounce. The highest 
average price reached in those years was in 1839 and 1840,— 
$1.323 per fine ounce. In 1848 the average price was the same аз 
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іп 1833,—$1.297 ; and in 1845 it was 81.298. In 1849 gold was 
discovered in California, and in 1851 in Australia; and from that 
time until 1873 the average price of silver remained above 81.32 
per fine ounce. In 1850 it was 31.816; in 1851 it was $1.337; in 
1857 it was 81.353 and the highest point was reached in 1859, 
when the average price for the year was $1.36. From that time 
to the present there has been a steady downward tendency in the 
market value of silver; not uniform nor regular; but declines par- 
tially off set now and then by advances. The average price for 
1878 was $1.298 being exactly the same as that for 1845 and only 
one mill above that of 1833 and 1843. The commercial ratio of 
silver to gold, furnished by the report of the Director of the Mint 
during the years named was as follows: 
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In returning from this digression to а consideration of the 
United States coinage laws, it is worthy of mention that in 1835 
an act was passed establishing branch mints for the coinage of 
gold and silver at New Orleans, and for gold only at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and at Dahlonega, Georgia. 

Congress, after 1834, was not long content with leaving the coin- 
age laws alone. On the 18th of January 1837 a comprehensive 
law was passed repealing all former inconsistent laws, and making 
provision for the establishment and operation of a mint and its 
branches, and the regulation of the coins of the United States. 
By section 8 the standard for both gold and silver coins was made 
900 fine. No change was made in the standard weight of the gold 
coin but the standard weight of the silver dollar was changed 
from 416 grains to 4124 grains. With this weight the silver dol- 
lar, nine-tenths fine, contained nine parts of pure silver and one 
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part of alloy; that is to say, nine-tenths of the total weight of 4124 
grains or 8714 grains was pure silver and 41} grains alloy. The 
weights of the half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes and half-dimes, 
underwent proportional changes. All gold and silver coins were 
made full legal tender, and аз to the silver coins issued subsequent 
to July 31st 1884, it was declared that they “shall continue to be 
legal tenders of payment for their nominal values on the same 
terms as if they were of the coinage provided for by this act.” 

The charge of one half of one per cent. of the weight of the bul- 
lion when the depositor did not wish to wait for it to be coined 
was abolished, and “the only subject of charge by the mint to the 
depositor” was to be as follows: for refining when the bullion was 
below standard ; for toughening when metals were contained in it 
which made it unfit for coinage; for copper used for alloy when 
the bullion was above standard; for silver introduced into the 
alloy for gold, and for separating the gold and silver when those 
metals existed together in the bullion. 

Copper coins, were to be exchanged for their legal equivalent 
in other money, and were to he delivered in any of the principal 
cities and towns of the United States at the cost of the mint for 
transportation. 

By an act in force March 8, 1549, the coinage in gold was au- 
thorized of “double eagles, each to be of the value of twenty dol- 
lars or units, and gold dollars each to be of the value of one dollar 
or unit.” And both coins were made full legal tender. 

By the act of July 3, 1852, a branch mint was established in 
California. 

In the following vear, Congress made important changes in our 
silver coinage laws. By the act of February 21, 1853, the weight 
of the half-dollar was fixed at one hundred and ninety-two grains, 
and that of the quarter-dollar, dime and half-dime at respectively 
one-half, one-fifth and one-tenth the weight of the half-dollar. 
The minting of those coins was to be done by the Government for 
its own account and not for depositors of bullion. АП such coins 
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were to be legal tender only for sums not exceeding five dollars. 
They were to be paid out at the mint in exchange for gold coins 
at par in sums not less than one hundred dollars, and authority 
was also given to transmit parcels of the same to assistant treasur- 
ers, depositories and other officers of the United States. This same 
act also authorized the coinage of three-dollar gold pieces and 
made them full legal tender. 

The act of 1792 fixed the amount of pure silver in the half-dol- 
lar at 18542 grains,—one-half the amount of pure silver in the 
dollar—and this was not changed by any of the various acts prior 
to 1858. The quarter-dollars, dimes and half-dimes were also 
always true proportional parts of the dollar. By the act of 1853, 
however, the amount of pure silver in a half-dollar was reduced 
to 172.8 grains. The standard weight was fixed at 192 grains and 
as the standard was nine-tenths fine the amount of pure silver in 
the total weight of 192 grains was 172.8 grains. As a result, the 
half-dollar contained 12.8 grains less of pure silver than it did 
before. The quarters, dimes and half-dimes were cut down in the 
same proportion; and instead of being full legal tender the half 
dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes and half-dimes became legal tender 
only for amounts not exceeding five dollars. 

It is evident that this cutting down of the amount of pure sil- 
ver in our fractional currency was induced by the continued ex- 
portation of silver, which had commenced upon the taking effect 
of the acts of 1834. In 1858 the commercial ratio of silver to gold 
was 15.33; that is, one ounce of gold was equal in the markets of 
the world to 15.33 ounces of silver. Under the new basis fixed 
for our fractional currency the amount of pure silver contained in 
enough of those coins to equal one dollar was 345.6 grains instead 
of 3711 grains—the amount of pure silver ina dollar. This made 
the ratio a fraction less than fifteen to one so far as our half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars, dimes and halfdimes were concerned. They 
were, therefore, over-valued and there would be no profit, but on 
the contrary a loss in exporting them. In this connection it 
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should not be forgotten that the act of 1858 in no wise changed 
our silver dollar. It was still fo be coined so as to contain 8711 
grains of pure silver, and it still stood to gold on the ratio of 16 to 
1. No effort whatever was made to put it on a basis which would 
keep it at home, nor was it left in sole possession of the field it 
was supposed to occupy. A rival had been introduced in the shape 
of the gold dollar authorized by the law of 1849. 

The next important legislation to which attention should be 
directed is that contained in section 8 of the act of February 21, 
1857, which declared “ that all former acts authorizing the currency 
of foreign gold or silver coins and declaring the same a legal 
tender in payment for debts are hereby repealed.” ж ж ж 

Between the passage of this act and 1878, a number of acts were 
passed affecting only the minor coins, but all of them are wholly 
without bearing upon the subject now under consideration. Ве- 
tween 1857 and 1862 our monetary system underwent no change. 
The beginning of the Civil War found us still endeavoring to 
maintain a ratio of 16 to 1 between our silver dollars and gold 
coins, and a ratio of alittle less than 15 to 1 between our fractional! 
silver currency and our gold coins. 

It would seem to be beyond dispute that between 1792 and 
1834 our monetary system had failed to furnish us with coins 
either of gold or silver, that would stay with us. We have seen 
how gold, being undervalued in our first coinage laws, yielded to 
the inexorable laws of trade and sought the better markets offered 
to it in other countries; how our silver coins in obedience to the 
same laws, would not circulate side by side with the worn, clip- 
ped and debased silver coins of other nations which were favored 
by our legal tender laws, and yielded the field at home to those 
inferior rivals. The reports of our Director of the Mint show that 
between 1805 and 1836 not a single silver dollar was coined in 
this country. Professor McMaster says: “The silver dollar may 
he said never to have been in circulation. From the day the first 
specimen came from the mint the dollars were the rarest of our 
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coins, lor they were shipped year after year to London and to the 
West Indies. Finding that none of them remained at home, 
Jefiirson ordered that no more should be struck, and in March, 
1504. their coinage ceased for thirty-five years.’ We have also 
seen low the coinage laws of 1834, by undervaluing silver, forced 
our silver currency to seek markets where it was worth more than 
it was in this country; how these laws were changed in 1853 во as 
to niake our fractional silver currency worth more at home than it 


would be abroad, but left our silver dollars subject to the same old 
inilucnees whieh had, since 1834, prevented them from forming 
any appreciable part of our circulating medium, and how in 1849 
t 1 dollar, and in 1850 the three-dollar gold pieces, were added 
to ouv currency. The Director of the Mint reports that by the 
end of 1562 nearly $19,000,000 of the one-dollar gold piece had 
ben coined, and the same report shows that from 1792 till the 
end of 1862 the coinage of silver dollars amounted to about $4,- 


250,000. Under these adverse circumstances it is not suprising 
that our silver dollars ceased to form a part of our circulating me- 
dium; nor can Professor MeMaster be justly criticised for writing 
that “by 1853 silver was practically demonetized by the working 
of the law of 1834 and the discovery of gold in California; * * 
the mint was a mere machine for turning silver into a convenient 
form for exportation.” ж ЖОЖ 

Thus it was when the great Civil War began. Gold was, and 
for a number of years had been, our standard; the silver dollar 
cut little or no figure in our monetary system. 

In condueting the war, Congress deemed it necessary to issuc 
paper money commonly called “greenbacks,” possessing full legal 
tender qualities, and suspension of specie payments followed. 
Between February, 1862, and March. 1863, Congress authorized is- 
sues of greenbacks to the amount of 8450,000,000. National 
Banks were also created and paper to the amount of several hun- 
dred millions was issued by them. For a number of years we 
had exclusively a credit currency for the redemption of which 
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absolutely no provision was made. Gold was at a premium for 
nearly seventeen years. In July, 1864, a dollar in gold was worth 
$2.85 in paper. After the close of the war the country experi- 
enced the inevitable effects of a monetary debauch. Poverty, 
ruin and distress beyond description followed in its footsteps. 
What to do, how and when to do it, were the questions that agi- 
tated the public mind. In the light of history it was easy to 
know what was the matter, As to the remedy to be applied, the 
controversy was long, fast and furicus. Paper money advocates 
came to the front insisting that more paper money must be issued. 
Sound money advocates insisted that no more paper money should 
be issued and that steps must be taken to redeem all the outstand- 
ing notes of the Government. The doctrine of “fiat money” was 
asserted with great energy and heat to be the only true doctrine. 
The government, it was claimed, wasin fact the people; the peo- 
ple knew the kind and amount of money they needed and would 
accept in the transaction of their business; it therefore remained 
for the people alone, through their representatives in Congress, to 
furnish the country with a cheap money that would at all times 
be amply sufficient to transact the business of the country. By 
the enforcement of this doctrine alone, it was declared, would the 
great body of the people be delivered from the plutocrats and 
money lenders. It is true that in December, 1865, Congress 
passed an act which authorized the retirement of the greenbacks. 
but this law was repealed in January, 1868. Under its operation, 
however, the greenbacks had been reduced to $356,000,000. The 
views of the people on the money question seem to have been so 
diverse and antagonistic as to have prevented any effective legis- 
lation until 1875, when an act providing for the resumption of 
specie payments was passed. 
THE АСТ oF 1873. 

In the meantime, however, occurred what is now called the 
“erime of 1873.” On the 12th of February of that year Congress 
passed an act revising and amending the laws relative to the mint, 
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assay offices and coinage of the United States. The first thirteen 
sections of this act are devoted to the organization andestablishment 
of the mint and its branches and of assay offices, to prescribing the 
manner of conducting those establishments; what officers should 
be employed to operate them, how those officers should be appointed 
and qualify, and what compensation they should receive. 

Section 13 fixes the fineness of all gold and silver coins at .900, 
—the same as prescribed by the act of 1837. 

Section 14 declares “that the gold coins of the United States 
shall be a one-dollar piece, which at the standard weight of twenty- 
five and eight-tenths grains shall be the unit of value; a quarter 
eagle or two-and-one-half-dollar piece; a three-dollar piece; a half 
eagle or five-dollar piece; an eagle or ten-dollar piece; and a double 
‘eagle or twenty-dollar piece. And the standard weight of the gold 
dollar shall be twenty-five and eight-tenths grains; of the quarter 
eagle, or two-and-one-half-dollar piece sixty-four and one-half 
grains; of the three-dollar piece seventy-seven and four-tenths 
grains; of the half eagle or five-dollar piece one hundred and 
twenty-nine grains; of the eagle or ten-dollar piece, two hundred 
and fifty-eight grains; of the double eagle, or twenty-dollar piece, 
five hundred and sixteen grains; whieh coins shall be a legal ten- 
der in all payments at their nominal value when not below the 
standard weight and limit of tolerance provided in this act for the 
single picce, and when reduced in weight, below said standard and 
tolerances, shall bea legal tender at valuation in proportion to their 
actual weights; and any gold coin of the United States, if reduced 
in weight by natural abrasion not more than one-half of one per 
centum below the standard weight prescribed by law, after a cir- 
culation of twenty years, as shown by its date of coinage, and at a 
ratable proportion for any period less than twenty years, shall be 
received at their nominal value by the United States Treasury 
and its offices * * *; and any gold coins in the treasury of 
the United States reduced in weight below this limit of abrasion 
shall-be recoined.” 
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Section 15 declares that “the silver coins of the United States 
shall be а trade dollar, a half-dollar, or fifty-cent piece; а quarter- 
dollar, or twenty-five cent piece; a dime, or ten-cent piece; and the 
weight of the trade dollar shall be four hundred and twenty grains 
troy; the weight of the half-dollar shall be twelve grams and one- 
half of а gram; the quarter-dollar and the dime shall be respec- 
tively one-half and one-fifth the weight of said half-dollar. The 
silver coins of the United States shall be legal tender at their nom- 
inal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one 
payment.” 

A gram was equivalent to 15.432 grains. The half-dollar, there- 
fore, was to weigh 192.9 grains, or nine-tenths of a grain more 
than was fixed by the law of 1853. 

Section 16 provided for minor coins to be designated as five-cent 
pieces, three-cent pieces and one-cent pieces, and they were made 
legal tender “at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding 
twenty-five cents in any one payment.” 

In its entirety this act contained sixty-seven sections. Only its 
provisions bearing upon the point under discussion will be noticed. 
It made the coinage of gold open to any depositor of bullion at a 
charge of one-fifth of one per centum. Deposits of silver bullion, 
however, could be coined only into trade dollars, and this was to 
be done free of charge unless the bullion had to be refined, or 
toughened, or reduced by copper alloy to the standard, or unless 
it became necessary to separate gold and silver existing together 
in the bullion. Fordoing any of these things the depositor was 
to be charged the “actual average cost to each mint and assay 
oftice of the material, labor, wastage and use of machinery em- 
ployed.” 

Silver coins other than the trade dollar were to be paid out of 
the several mints and at the assay office in New York City in ex- 
change for gold coins at par in sums not less than one hundred 
dollars. 

The Government reserved to itself, just as it had done since 1858, 
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the coinage of all fractional silver and minor coins. <A fund was 
created for the purchase of the bullion out of which these coins 
were to be struck, and provision was made for paying depositors 
for their bullion in such coins as they might desire as soon as prac- 
ticable after the value of the bullion had been ascertained. 
For two vears after February 12, 1878, silver coins were to be paid 
at the mint in Philadelphia and at the assay office in New York 
City for the silver purchased by the Government for the coinage 
of fractional currency. 

In addition to specifying what our coins should be and fixing 
their values, this act also provided for converting gold and silver 
bullion into bars; declared that “the brass troy pound weight pro- 
cured by the minister of the United States at London in the year 
eightcen hundred and twenty-seven, for the use of the mint, and 
now in custody of the mint in Philadelphia, shall be the standard 
troy pound of the mint of the United States”; provided for an 
annual test of coins and weights; made regulations in minute de- 
tail for the government of the officers and employes of the mints 
and assay offices and also for the punishment of the numerous of- 
fenses which it defined. It was under discussion in Congress for 
two years and ten months, and in language, clearness, systematic 
arrangement, attention to detail and com prehensiveness, it is a vast 
improvement upon апу of our previous coinage laws. Tts sixty- 
seven sections cover a much larger field than either the twenty 
sections of the act of 1792, or the thirty-eight sections of the act 
of 1837. It appears to have been the result of careful, protracted 
and laborious attempts to revise all our former coinage laws and, 
in the light of experience, furnish the country with a new law 
surpassing in thoroughness and excellence any that had previously 
been enacted. 

What changes, if any, did it make it our monetary system? 
The gold coins were in nowise affected. The eagles, half and 
quarter-eagles were the same as those specified in the act of 1887; 
the double eagles and one-dollar piece were the same as those 
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authorized by the act of 1849, and the three-dollar piece was the 
same as that authorized by the act of 1853. From the list of sil- 
ver coins were dropped the dollar of 371} grains and the half- 
dimes; and the trade dollar was added, its legal tender quality, 
however, being limited to payments of not more than five dollars 
at any onetime. The amount of silver in the fractional silver 
currency was slightly increased. The act contains no specific pro- 
visions in reference to the legal tender qualities of the fractional 
currency, nor of the silver dollars, that had been coined previous 
to 1873, but it would probably be so construed as to leave the frac- 
tional currency as it had been since 1853, and reduce the dollars to 
the same basis as the trade dollar and the fractional currency there- 
after to be issued, thus making them legal tender for payments 
not execeding five dollars. 

The introduction of the trade dollar was upon the theory that 
it would facilitate and augment our trade with China. That vast 
empire was without a mint, and dependent for its circulating specie 
on the coins of other nations, of which none circulated so freely 
as the silver dollars of Mexico and Spain. It was thought that if 
the United States put in circulation a dollar that was equivalent 
to the Mexican or Spanish dollar our China trade would be ma- 
terially benefited. 

It would seem clear that the old silver dollar of 3714 grains was. 
dropped, simply, because for years and years it had formed no part 
of our circulating medium. Since the gold laws of 1884, as has 
been shown, it had been demonetized. In 1872 the commercial 
ratio of silver to gold was 15.63 to 1 instead of 16 to 1. The 
average price of bar silver in London that year was $1.322 in- 
stead of $1.29 per fine ounce. There was certainly no use of con- 
tinuing the practice of coining silver dollars at a ratio of sixteen 
to one. Experience had conclusively proven that under such cir- 
cumstances the mint was simply used as a machine for putting 
silver bullion in desirable shape for exportation. The people of 
this country as a rule, for many years, had been wholly unac- 
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quainted with the yse of the silver dollar. If, therefore, the prac- 
tice of coining it was stopped, they would not be deprived of any- 
thing they had been accustomed to use. The false ratio estab- 
lished and adhered to by our government made the silver dollar 
too valuable to use as a circulating medium ог as a debt-paying 
instrument. АП our gold coins had been, since 1834, and con- 
tinued to he, relatively the cheaper money. The reports of the 
Director of the Mint show that from April 2, 1792 till February 
12, 1873, a period of nearly eighty-one years, the total amount of 
silver dollars coined was only $8,045,838. Of this small amount, 
comparatively none were in circulation in this country when specie 
payments were suspended in 1862. 

Under all these circumstances, can it properly be said that the 
coinage act of 1873 demonetized silver in the United States? Did 
it not simply stop the coinage of a certain coin that for а long term 
of years had played’ no part whatever in our monetary system, 
and had been of no use whatever as a circulating medium, nor as 
а standard of value, nor as money for the payment of debts? At 
the time the act of 1878 was passed we were, and since 1834 had 
been, on a gold basis. It is true our circulating medium then was 
paper, but the value of that paper was estimated in gold just as 
the value of silver for nearly forty years had been, and was then, 
estimated in gold. Our monetary system as established by the 
acts of 1834, made gold, as compared with silver, the cheaper 
nictal, and, thereupon, gold, the cheaper metal, became our meas- 
ure or standard of value. 

The conclusion seems fully warranted that the coinage law of 
February 12, 1873, made no change in our monetary system that, 
at the time it was passed, would seem calculated to work harm to 
individual or national prosperity. 

Before passing on to the next act which made any change in 
our coinage system, brief mention should first be made of the 
Resumption act of January 14, 1875. 

The first section of this act directed the speedy coinage of dimes, 
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quarter and half-dollars, and the redemption at par of fractional 
currency. 

Section 2 abolished the charge of one-fifth of one per centum 
for converting gold bullion into coins, and made the coinage of 
gold free. 

Section 3 declared that on and after the first day of January, 
1879, “The Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the 
United States legal tender notes then outstanding on their presen- 
tation for redemption at the oflice of the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States in the City of New York in sums of not less 
than fifty dollars.” To provide for this redemption, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized to use any surplus revenues, and 
also to issue and sell at not less than par, in coin, bonds of the 
United States of the description authorized by the act of July 14, 
1870. 

In March, 1875, a law took effect providing for the coinage of 
twenty-cent silver pieces. 

THE LAW oF 1878. 

On the 28th of February, 1878, a law commonly known as the 
Bland-Allison act went into effect. It required the coinage of not 
less than two nor more than four million dollars per month of 
“silver dollars of the weight of four hundred and twelve and a 
half grains troy of standard silver as provided in the act of January 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven * * * which 
coins, together with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the 
United States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender 
at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract.” 
These coins were to be made out of silver bullion to be purchased 
monthly by the Secretary of the Treasury “at the market price 
thereof.” The President was directed to invite other nations to 
join ір a conference “to adopt a common ratio between gold and 
silver for the purpose of establishing, internationally, the use of 
bi-metallic money, and securing fixity of relative value between 
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those mctals;” and three commissioners to such conference were 
to be appointed by the President. Any holder of coin authorized 
by this act, was to be allowed to deposit the same with the Treas- 
шег or пру Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in sums not 
less than ten dollars, and receive certificates therefor of not less 
than ten dollars each “corresponding with the denominations of 
the United States notes.” The coin deposited for certificates was 
to be retained in the Treasury for the payment of the same on de- 
mand. The certificates were to be receivable for customs, taxes, 
and all public dues, and when so received might be re-issued. 

It will be noticed that under the provisions of this act, full legal 
tender quality was restored to all silver dollars coined subsequent 
to 1837. For five years they had only been legal tender for pay- 
ment of sums not exceeding five dollars. Dollars coined in accord- 
ance with the terms of the act were also to be full legal tender. 
Compulsory coinage of not less than $24,000,000 per annum of 
silver dollars was established. This would furnish the country in 
one year with nearly three times as many silver dollars as had 
been coined during the eighty-one years ending in February, 1878. 
In 1877 the commercial ratio of silver to gold was 17.22 to 1; that 
is to say, an ounce of gold was equal to 17.22 ounces of silver. 
In 1878 the ratio was 17.94 to 1. Оп this basis, our silver dollar, 
coined at a ratio of 16 to 1, was worth in 1877 nearly ninety-three 
cents, and in 1878 a fraction more than eighty-nine cents. From 
and after the passage of the act of 1878, debts could be paid either 
in gold coin or in silver dollars, and the government undertook to 
furnish abundant quantities of the latter. In 1878 more than 
$22,000,000 were coined. For the twelve years immediately suc- 
ceeding 1878, never less than $27,000,000 per annum were coined. 
The highest point was reached in 1890, when a little more than 
$38,000,000 were coined. In the meantime, the bullion price of 
silver continued to decline; not regularly, but constantly. In 
. 1889 the commercial ratio was 22.10. In 1890 it was 19.76. Be- 
tween that time and 1878 the bullion value of our silver dollar 
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had fluctuated between 72 cents апа 89 cents. In 1890 it was 
worth about 801 cents. There was great uneasiness about our fi- 


| 

| 
| il nancial condition, and much alarm felt about the future. Some 
| change in our monetary system seemed absolutely necessary, and 
| it was finally decided to try another experiment with silver and 
| paper. 


THE SHERMAN ACT OF 1890. 
The result. was the passage of what is known as the Sherman 
act, which took effect, July 14, 1890. Ву the terms of this act the 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to “purchase, from time to 


time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount of four million five 


| hundred thousand ounces, or so much thereof аз may be offered in 
each month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding one dollar 
| for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty-five hundredths 
grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment of such purchases 
of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States * Ж ж ж 
not less than one dollar nor more than one thousand dollars.” 
ж ж ж These notes were to be redeemable on demand in coin, 
and when so redeemed might be reissued, and were made a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract, and receivable for 
customs, taxes and public dues. Upon demand of its holder, the 
Secretary was required to “redeem such notes in gold or silver coin 
at his discretion, it being the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon 
the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 
Until July 1, 1891, there were to be coined, monthly, two million 
ounces of silver bullion, and after that time, only so much of the 
bullion purchased was to be coined as might be necessary to pro- 
vide for the redemption of the notes issued in payment for it. 
That portion of the act of 1878 requiring the purchase of bullion 
and coinage of dollars was repealed. 
Under the Sherman act, notes of the United States, called “ Trea- 


sury notes,” payable on demand in coin, were to be issued in pay- 
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ment of purchases of bullion and such notes were to be full legal 
tender. Under the the Bland-Allison act no notes were issued in 
payment for bullion. After directing the purchase of bullion, that 
act provided—“and a sum sufficient to carry out the foregoing 
provision of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Under the Sherman act, 4,500,000 ounces of silver were to be 
purchased every month, “if so much were offered for sale,” but not 
all of this was to be coined. For about one year only two million 
ounces per month were to be coined, and afterwards the amount of 
dollars coined was made to depend upon the amount of silver that 
could þe purchased each month and the price paid for it. The 
bullion was to be purchased “at the market price thereot, not cx- 
ceeding one dollar for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty- 
five hundredths grains of pure silver.” An ounce of silver con- 
tains four hundred and eighty grains. In every ounce, therefore, 
of standard silver purchased, there would be enough metal to coin, 
in round numbers, one dollar and sixteen cents. Out of one thou- 
sand ounces there could then be coined $1,160. In 1892, the 
average price paid by the United States for silver bullion was 875 
cents per fine ounce, and at this rate one thousand ounces would 
cost 8875.00. The amount of Treasury notes then issued for each 
1,000 ounces of fine silver would have to be only $875.00, although 
that amount of silver would make $1,160 in silver dollars. On 
this basis it would only to be necessary to coin about 754 ounces of 
fine silver out of every 1,000 ounces to make the coinage of silver 
dollars eyual in amount to the Treasury notes issued in payment 
for the bullion purchased. In purchasing 4,500,000 fine ounces 
per month, enough silver would be obtained to coin more than five 
million dollars per month. After July 1, 1891, however, the coin- 
age was, as we have seen, to be limited to “as much as may be 
necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes.” 
Between the date of the passage of the act and July, 1891, there 
were to be coined 2,000,000 ounces per month or about $2,320,000 
per month. (3) 
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Under the Bland-Allison act, the coinage of silver dollars was to 
be not less than two nor more than four million dollars per 
month. Under the Sherman act, for about one year, the coinage 
was to be more than the minimum fixed by the Bland-Allison 
law; the monthly purchases of silver from the time the act took 
effect were to be in quantities that would be sufficient to coin 
more than five million dollars per month, and after July 1891, if 
enough dollars were coined to equal in amount the Treasury 
notes issued in payment for the bullion, and if that bullion be 
estimated at 874 cents per fine ounce (the price in 1892) the law 
required the coinage of. nearly $4,000,000 per month,—the maxi- 
mum coinage provided for by the Bland-Allison act. None of 
this coinage, however, was to be put in circulation. АП the 
coined dollars and all the uncoined bullion were tu be kept stored 
in the vaults of the Treasury. The Treasury notes went into cir- 
culation instead of the silver dollars. 

In thus keeping the silver dollars out of circulation, the Sher- 
man act did not really make any change in the relation that sil- 
ver dollars then bore to the circulating medium; for by a clause 
in the act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government, in force August 4, 1886, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was “required to issue silver certificates in denominations of 
one, two and five dollars” to persons depositing silver dollars with 
the Treasurer, and to exchange these certificates of smaller denom- 
inations for the ten-dollar certificates authorized by the Bland-Al- 
lison act. The result was that about five-sixths of all the silver 
dollars found their way into the vaults of the Treasury and were 
represented in the circulation by silver certificates. 

The Sherman act remained in force a little more than three 
years. At first, hopes were entertained that it might be productive 
of good. Much confidence was placed in that clause which gave 
the Secretary of the Treasury the privilege of redeeming the Treas- 
ury notes “in gold or silver coin at his discretion,” and in the 
further clause which declared it to be “the established policy of 
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the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided 
by law.” Silver, however, continued to fall rapidly in value. The 
world’s annual production was unprecedently large, but that of 
the United States assumed enormous proportions. The official 
reports of the Director of the Mint show that in 1878 the gold pro- 
duced in the United States amounted to $36,000,000; the silver 
to $35,750,000. During the next twenty years our production of 
silver increased largely while thatof gold decreased. In 1892 our 
production, as given by the Director of the Mint was, gold, $33,- 
000,000; silver, $82,101,010. During 1590, the first year of the 
Sherman act, our production of silver was $70,464,000—an in- 
crease over the previous year of nearly $6,000,000. In 1891 the 
production was $75,416,565—an increase over the previous year of 
about $5,000,000. The effect of the act seemed to be to increase 
the production of silver in the United States; this, accompanied 
by increased production in other parts of the world, hada natural 
tendency to lower its price; and the more the price declined the 
greater became the disparity betweemthe gold and silver coins which 
our government was endeavoring to keep at a parity on the ratio 
of 16 to 1. The feeling became general that the government 
would not be able to carry out what the Sherman act had declared 
to be its “established policy.” If failure should attend its efforts 
gold, it was believed, would go to a premium, and how high that 
premium would be no one could guess. People began to collect 
what was due them; depositors began to withdraw their deposits 
from the banks; this prevented banks from renewing old loans 
and from making new ones; merchants and manufacturers restrict- 
ed their operations; a bight fell upon all new enterprises; toreign 
holders of American securities put them in large quantities on our 
markets for sale; gold was rapidly withdrawn from circulation for 
hoarding or for export; the gold reserve of the government was 
reduced to such small proportions that it gave promise of soon 
disappearing; banks went toppling down like card-houses before a 
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child’s breath; bankruptcies in all lines of business, including that 
of transportation, became epidemic, and the panic of 1893 was 
upon us. 

It was urged that if the Government would stop buying silver 
and issuing paper therefor,and would cease inoculating our legal 
tender currency with silver coins that had a commercial value as 
compared with gold of 28 to 1 instead of sixteen to one, it was 
probable confidence in the ability of the Government to keep our 
gold and silver coins at a parity on the ratio of 16 to 1 would be 
at least partially restored, and the President called a special session 
of Congress to consider the matter. The House of Representatives 
promptly passed an act which repealed the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act. In the Senate the struggle was long and hitter, 
but finally the House bill was passed also by that body and became 
а law November 1, 1898. This act declared that it was the “policy 
of the United States to continue the use of both gold silver as 
standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into money of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value; such equality to be secur- 
ed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
national legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity of 
value of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every 
dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts.” 

The passage of this law did not put a stop to the coinage of silver 
dollars under those provisions of the Sherman act which required 
the coinage of silver dollars for the redemption of Treasury notes. 
The Director of the Mint reports that, from January 1st to July 
31st of the present year, silver dollars to the amount of $8,562,412 
have been coined. This exceeds, by about $500,000, the whole 
amount coined from the foundation of the Government to the 
year 1878. 

In addition to the laws we have been considering, a few other 
acts are worthy of mention. 

On May 2, 1878, the further coinage of twenty-cent pieces was 
prohibited. An act which took effect May 81st, 1878, required 
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that when the legal tender notes or “greenbacks” were redeemed, 
they should not be canceled or retired, but should be again paid 
out and put in circulation, and that the amount of those notes 
should not be reduced below the amount then outstanding; viz., 
$346,681,016. 

By the law of June 9, 1879, it was declared that “silver coins of 
the United States, of smaller denominations than one dollar shall 
hereafter be a legal tender in all sums not exceeding ten dollars 
in full payment of all dues public and private.” 

Ry the act of February 19th, 1887, the trade dollars were order- 
е to be redeemed and recoined into standard silver dollars or 
subsidiary coinage. In July, 1876, the legal tender quality of 
these dollars had been taken from them by a joint resolution of 
Congress, and the Secretary of the Treasury “authorized to limit, 
from time to time, the coinage thereof to such an amount as he 
may deem suflicient to meet the export demand for the same.” 

sy the act of September 26th, 1890, the further coinage of the 
three-dollar gold piece, the one-dollar gold piece and the three- 
cent nickel piece was prohibited and provision made for their re- 
coinage into other denominations of coins. 

It will doubtless be a relief to any one who may have plodded 
through what has thus far been set forth to know that there will 
be no more tedious references to, or still more tedious quotations 
from statutes, ancient or modern. The reader has now been made 
acquainted with all the legislation of our country from the founda- 
tion of the Government to this day, which has any material bearing 
upon the questions under discussion. Our monetary system 
from 1792 till now has been analyzed and all the changes made 
in it from time to time have been noted. With all this informa- 
tion at hand, it would seem that a correct answer might be found 
to the first inquiry; viz., 

Has the demonetization of silver caused the evils of which just 
complaint is made? 

It is apparent, from what has already been said, that unless the 
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act of 1873, in dropping the silver dollar from our coinage de- 
monetized silver, no action has ever been taken by the United 
States which would, in the slightest degree, tend to bring about 
that result. Webster gives the following definition of the verb 
“demonetize;” viz., “to deprive of value, or withdraw from use, as 
currency.” Now, the act of 1873 did not deprive silver of its value 
as currency in the United States, nor did it withdraw silver from 
use as currency. It in nowise affected more than $150,000,000 in 
half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes and half-dimes which had been 
coined, and it expressly provided for the future coinage of all 
those coins except halfdimes. The only effect it could have had 
on the eight million and odd silver dollars which had already been 
coined was to make them limited, instead of full legal tender. 
As none were in circulation, and had not been for years, and would 

пої be so long as the commercial ratio of silver to gold was sub- 
stantially less than 16 to 1, it is impossible to conceive of any 
theory upon which it could be successfully contended that silver 
dollars coined prior to 1878 were demonetized. It is true the law 
passed that year made no provision for their future coinage. The 
silver dollar was dropped from the list; so was the gold dollar 
and the three-dollar gold pieccs in 1890, yet it could hardly be 
said that gold was demonetized in 1890. The twenty-cent silver 
piece, after a short and unpopular career, was dropped in 1878. 
Will any one pretend that silver was then demonetized? The 
coinage of those three pieces was abandoned because they were un- 
popular and were not needed by the people. The silver dollar had 
not been in use, for many years, there was no “long felt want” 
which it would, or could possibly fill, whilst our legal ratio was 
so at variance with the commercial ratio of silver to gold. How, 
then, can it be successfully contended that the mere omission 
from our coinage law of this useless coin—this coin which could, 
at that time, be better exported than kept at home, would cause 
great public distress; would oppress the poor, and would aid the 
creditor to, grind down the debtor? 
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li. however, by a gigantic stretch of the imagination, it be con- 
ceived that the failure of the act of 1873 to provide for the future 
coinage of silver dollars at a ration of 16 to 1 might, in some un- 
suspected way, work harm both to individual and national pros- 
pevity, what will be said about the act of 1878, which restored to 
old silver dollars full legal tender qualities, and made provision 
for furnishing the people in each and every year thereafter more 
than three times as many silver dollars as had heen furnished 
durine the eighty years that elapsed between the establishment of 
our mint and the passage of the act of 1873? Surely, if the fail- 
ure to coin silver dollars was apt to cause trouble, prompt and 
radical steps were taken to obviate such trouble and to furnish 
the people with a coin that they needed. How little the silver 
dollars in 1878 were needed in our circulating medium, how un- 
popular they were and are, and how useless they were and are, is 
shown by the manner in which they retired from circulation to go 
into the vaults of the Treasury and by the manner in which they 
stay in those vaults. The Sherman act recognized this unpopu- 
larity when it provided for the issue of Treasury notes and the 
storing of the coins. Of course, too, by this method of procedure, 
it was also hoped to strengthen confidence in the silver dollars. 

Under all the cireumstances what possible connection can there 
he found between our present hard times and the act of 1878? 
It must be admitted that oftentimes before that act was passed, 
hoth in the United States and elsewhere, there have been panics 
and subsequently great public distress. Complaints, too, about 
the scarcity of money have often been made. 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, says: “Мо complaint, 
however, is more common than that of a scareity of money. * * 
* X QOver-trading is the common cause of it. * ж * When 
the profits of trade happen to be greater than ordinary over-trading 
becomes a general error both among great and small dealers. They 
do not always send more money abroad than usual, but they buy 
проп credit, both at home and abroad, an unusual quantity of 
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goods which they send to some distant market, in hopes that the 
returns will come in before the demand for payment. The de- 
mand comes before the returns, and they have nothing at hand 
with which they can either purchase money or give solid security 
for borrowing. It is not scarcity of gold and silver, but the diffi- 
culty which such people find in borrowing, and which their eredit- 
ors find in getting payment, that occasions the general complaint 
of scarcity of money.” This was written about one hundred years 
before the act of 1873 was passed. 

And so with debts and taxes—their existence and the amount 
of them are wholly independent of the action of Congress in drop- 
ping the silver dollar from our coinage law. There is an abund- 
ance of silver dollars in this country with which to pay both debts 
and taxes if any one has something to give in exchange for them, 
or some security upon which to borrow them. 

It is doubtless true that the price of some agricultural products 
are low but surely it will not be claimed that those low prices 
can be traced to the malign influence of the act of 1873. Refer- 
ence is frequently made to the low price of wheat. If there be 
a large supply of wheat and а small demand for it, the volume 
of money remaining the same, the price of it is bound to be low. 
It will not do to say that wheat is low because money is scarce 
ог dear. The supply of, and demand for, wheat govern its prices. 
Ifaman has an unlimited supply of money and does not want 
wheat he will not buy it; and the same rule holds good for coni- 
munities and nations. The people of the United State raise more 
wheat than they need for consumption. The surplus seeks other 
markets, and there comes in competition with other wheat and 
with other grains which are used instead of wheat. From the 
United States Census Reports, and from those of the Department of 
Agriculture, it appears that in 1870 our wheat crop was 287,745,626 
bushels, whilst in 1891 it was 611,780,000 bushels. From the com- 
pilation of statistics made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Trea- 
sury Department, it appears that the average per capita consump- 
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tion of wheat in the United States in 1891 was 4.58 bushels. If our 
population that year be estimated at 65,000,000 we did not consume 
one-half the amount of wheat produced. We had then a surplus 
to store or to export which exceeded in amount the whole crop of 
1870. With this enormous increase іп. the production of wheat 
taken in connection with the faet that France, Hungary, Italy, 
India, Russia, and now the Argentine Republic, are producing large 
quantities of wheat, it does not seem strange that the price of our 
wheat should not range as high as it did in former years. Then, 
too, it must be remembered that Russia raises about as much of 
rye as we do of wheat, and that rye is one of the strong competi- 
tors our wheat has to meet in foreign markets. 

It seems unnecessary to spend апу more time in tho discussion 
of the prices of other agricultural products. If they be examined 
in detail, it will doubtless appear that they, too, are governed by 
the forceful laws of supply and demand. 

Try as we may to find one, it seems to be impossible to find any 
foundation upon which to build the theory that the evils of which 
complaint is now made are due to the act of 1873, which, it is 
claimed, demonetized silver. 

The second inquiry remains to be considered; viz., 

Will the free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United 
States at a ratio to gold of 16 to 1 banish our present ills and re- 
store prosperity to our people? 

At the threshold of the discussion of this question it must be 
remembered that during the eighteen years ending in 1895, an 
enormous quantity of silver dollars, exceeding in amount $425,- 
000,000, was injected into our currency. It is true they have not 
remained in circulation, because the paper representing them was 
more convenient to handle and more acceptable to the people; but 
both the certificates issued under the Bland-Allison act, and the 
Treasury notes issued under the Sherman act, are bottomed upon 
silver, and represent the dollars deposited or coined for their re- 
demption. Notwithstanding this immense dose of silver, “hard 
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times” came upon us in 1893, and continue with us. What good 
reason is there for believing that the remedy which has been per- 
sistently used for eighteen years and failed of success will yet 
effect a cure if its use be continued? 

It may be said that free and unlimited coinage of silver is what 
is proposed, and that neither under the Bland-Allison act nor under 
the Sherman act did we use that remedy. 

It is assumed that in “demanding” free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 the demand has reference only to 
the coinage of standard silver dollars. No complaint has been 
noticed of the policy adopted in 1853, under which the govern- 
ment, from that day to this, has not coined half-dollars, quarter- 
dollars or dimes for anybody, but has reserved to itself exclusively 
the coinage of all those fractional silver coins. 

Under the Bland-Allison act, money was taken from the Treas- 
ury to pay for all bullion purchased; the holder of the bullion 
received without delay the amount to which he was entitled, and 
through him that amount passed into circulation. 

Under the Sherman act the holder of bullion received imme- 
diate payment for it in Treasury notes, and then through him 
those notes passed into circulation. 

Now, it is not at all probable that under free coinage of silver as 
proposed, payment to depositors of bullion would be actually 
made in silver dollars. Silver ore has to be reduced to bullion. 
Generally it goes to the smelters, as wheat goes to the flour mills, 
and, instead of waiting for his ore to be converted into bullion, the 
owner takes pay for it in lawful money, and the bullion becomes 
the property of the person or company that operates the smelter : 
just as the farmer takes pay for his wheat at the mill in lawful 
money and not in flour, and the wheat becomes the property of 
the miller. Asa result, the number of persons depositing bullion 
at the mint would be small as compared with the number of persons 
owning, operating, or working in silver mines. The transactions 


with the mint would cover large rather than small amounts, and 
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it i- not reasonable to suppose that the depositor of bullion worth 
even the small amount of one thousand dollars would desire to be 
pail in standard silver dollars. It is highly probable that settle- 
ments would be made between the mint and depositors of bullion 
by incansof drafts or bank checks; and. should this be done, pay- 
‘ments made for silver bullion would be made under free coinage 
about as they were under the Bland-Allison and Sherman acts. 

Proceeding further in the comparison, it will be found that after 
the Government, under the free coinage system, has thus paid for 
the bullion deposited at the mint, it would become the owner of 
the bullion and would proceed to convert it into standard silver 
dollars to reimburse the Treasury for the amount advanced to 
pay for the bullion; and those dollars, then, would get into circu- 
lation through disbursements made by the Treasury Department. 
This would correspond exactly with what was done under the op- 
` eration of the Bland-Allison law. The silver dollars thus put in 
circulation, however, were soon exchanged for silver certificates as 
has already been explained. 

Thus far there does not seem to have heen disclosed any prac- 
tical difference between what the people at large have had the op- 
portunity to enjoy in the way of silver dollars, and what they 
might reasonably expect to enjoy under a free coinage system. И 
may be truly said, however, that under the Bland-Allison and 
Sherman acts, the Government bought limited quantities of bul- 
lion “at the market price” whilst under free and unlimited coin- 
age, ata ratio of 16 to 1, this would not be done. What would be 
done then? 

This is hard to answer in adyance of the passage of laws pro- 
viding for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 
sixteen toone. If a law should he passed which would simply 
require the mint to convert, without charge, into standard silver 
dollars of the present weight and fineness, any and all silver bullion 
tendered for coinage, the depositors of bullion would have to wait 
for their bullion to be coined and the mint could not settle with 
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them until the coins which their bullion yielded were ready for 
delivery. If, however, it should be decided that depositors of 
bullion must not be required to wait until their bullion could be 
converted into coin, but that, as has been customary since 1792, 
they should be paid for their bullion by the mint as soon as its 
value could be ascertained, at what rate would the mint be required 
to buy the bullion, and in what money would payment for it be 
made? Would the mint, in advancing money to pay for bullion, 
be required to use only standard silver dollars, such as the owner 
of the bullion would get if he waited for it to be coined, or would 
the mint be required to pay for it in gold, or its equivalent, at the 
rate of one dollar in gold for 412.5 grains of silver bullion nine- 
tenths fine? Correct answers to these questions are necessarily 
concealed in the womb of the future. It is plain, however, that 
if depositors of silver bullion, under the free and unlimited coin- 
age system, receive from the mint standard silver dollars without 
waiting for their bullion to be coined, the method of getting silver 
dollars into circulation would not materially differ from that 
which prevailed under the Bland-Allison law. It would be a very 
different affair, however, if the mint should be required to settle 
for standard silver bullion with gold, or other money at par with 
gold, at the rate of one dollar for 412.5 grains of standard silver. 
For the purpose of comparing such a law with the Bland-Allison 
or Sherman act, those two acts should be considered as being 
amended in such a way that they would require the purchase of 
silver bullion without limit ata price not less than $1.29 per fine ounce. 
It will be assumed, however, that the advocates of free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver do not propose to furnish the depositors 
of bullion at the mint with anything but standard silver dollars, 
or their equivalent, in exchange for the-bullion. The result then 
would be that the Government, out of its stock on hand of silver 
dollars, would settle for bullion deposited at the mint for coinage, 
and afterwards replace the dollars thus used with the dollars 
coined from the deposits of bullion. The depositors of bullion 
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would then put the silver dollar in circulation instead of putting 
in circulation the money received for bullion under the operation 
of the Bland-Allison and Sherman acts, and the Government 
would pay out silver dollars to depositors of bullion instead of 
disbursing them generally, as it did under the operation of the 
Bland-Allison act. The practical result, so far as putting the sil- 
ver dollars in circulation is concerned, would seem to be the same 
in either саке, 

But it may be urged that under the Bland-Allison and Sher- 
man acts the coinage of silver dollars was limited and it is now 
proposed to make it unlimited. Will the effect of this be to give 
us each month or year, the same or а greater or a less quantity of 
silver dollars than was furnished us during similar periods under 
the policy pursued between 1877 and 1894? In either case will 
the effect be hurtful or beneficial? - There is a strong disposition 
on the part of many, just at the present time, to soar into the 
realms of prophecy and tell what the future has in store for the 
country, should our mints be opened to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at а ratio of sixteen to one. There are prophets 
of good and prophets of evil. How can we decide between them? 
We can only judge of the future by the past. There are some 
things which seem to have been positively settled in the past. It 
may be taken as absolutely true, that silver and gold coins will 
not circulate together as money, if they be issued by the Govern- 
ment at a ratio that is substantially different from the commercial 
ratio of those two metals. The coins made of the metal which is 
ralued in the coinage laws at less than it should be according to 
the commercial ratio between the two metals, will not stay in cir- 
culation, but will seek the better markets to be found in other 
countries. In accordance with this immutable law, as has been 
shown, our gold coins left this country between 1792 and 1834, 
and our silver coins, even the fractional ones, left between 1834 
and 1853. 


In the first instance it was gold, and in the second instance it 
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was silver, that was under-valued in our coinage laws. If, then, we 
should once more open our mints to the coinage of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one, with the commercial ratio standing at more 
than thirty to one, our gold coins would be greatly under-valued, 
and they would, beyond all question, go out of circulation and 
seek better markets in other countries. Our mints might continue 
to be used as machines for putting gold bullion into convenient 
shape for transportation, but the coins they struck would form no 
part of our circulating medium. Silver would become our stand- 
ard or measure of value, and the business of the country would 
be transacted on а silver basis. The value of our silver currency 
would be determined by comparing it with gold, just as was done 
with our paper currency during and after the war. The price of 
silver bullion in the markets of the world would determine from 
day to day the value of our silver currency. This value would 
fluctuate with the price of silver bullion. This state of things 
would continue just so long as the ratio of sixteen to one con- 
tinued to be a false ratio. Should the two metals at any time 
rapidly approach the ratio of sixteen to one our silver currency 
would rapidly appreciate in value. Should they get further apart 
than they now are there would be a corresponding depreciation. 
Experience teaches that these things will be. We can feel the 
same assurance that they will be as that the seasons will come 
and go. 

But, it may be asked, if the limited coinage of silver under the 
Bland-Allison and Sherman acts, at a false ratio, has not sent gold 
toa premium and put the country on a silver basis, why will 
free and unlimited coinage do so? The answer is plain. The 
government has thus far been able by strenuous exertions and at 
great expense, to maintain all of our silver and paper money at 
par with gold. This nation, by the acts of its Congress, declared 
that it would be its policy to do this, and that policy has been 
carried out by treating greenbacks and Treasury notes as ex- 
changeable for gold, although neither kind of those notes call for 
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gold. The greenbacks, by the Resumption Act, are payable in 
coin. The Treasury notes, by the law authorizing their issue, are 
payable in coin, but are bottomed, as we have seen, on silver dol- 
lars. It has been further carried out by making no difference 
whatever between our silver and gold coins in paying any indebt- 
edness of the government. Under the operations of the Bland- 
Allison act, hundreds of millions of silver dollars have been dis- 
lursed by the Government at par with gold in defraying its ex- 
penses. The amount of our circulating medium represented by 
grecubacks and Treasury notes is more than 8500.000.000. The 
silver certificates amount to more than $300,000,000. By keeping 
all this paper as good as gold, and by putting silver coins on an 
equality with gold coins in its disbursements, the Government in- 
spired confidence in its purpose and ability to maintain all the 
currency, it had authorized and issued, at par with gold. Should 
the coinage of silver be made free and unlimited that confidence 
would no longer exist. The expense of doing what has been done 
has been so great, the burden so heavy, that should the difficulties 
in the way of maintaining the parity of all our various kinds of 
circulating medium be increased by the addition to our circula- 
tion of an unknown, but at any rate an unlimited, quantity of 
standard silver dollars, there would be reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that the government would either have to abandon Из 
declared policy or would voluntarily do so. Confidence would 
thus be destroyed, and in its destruction we would lose the main 
stay and support of our present monetary system. 

Now, without attempting to describe in detail what persons, or 
classes of persons, would be benefited or injured by putting this 
country on a silver basis, let us proceed to inquire what the effect 
would probably be upon the progress and prosperity of the coun- 
try as an entirety. Let it first be noted that our standard, or 
measure of value, would be a fluctuating one, and next let it be 
remembered that England, France and Germany, the other great 
commercial nations “on earth,” are on a gold basis and likely to 
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stay there without waiting for our “consent.” Is it conducive to 
national prosperity to have a fluctuating standard of value? His- 
tory teaches that this question must be answered in the negative. 
Money is the medium by which exchanges of commodities are 
facilitated and it is also a standard for deferred payments. Itis 
absolutely essential that the circulating medium of a country, its 
money, should possess a certain steadiness in value. Money serves 
to facilitate exchanges of commodities, not only between different 
persons, but also between different communities and between 
different nations, by serving as a measure or denominator of the 
value of all other commodities; and, when in business transactions 
credit is given, there will be deferred payments,—that is, payments 
to be made at some time in the future,—and in such cases money 
serves as the standard for determining the value of those pay- 
ments, If aman buys goods and at the time pays for them in the 
circulating medium of the country, and that circulating medium 
varies in value from day to day, it will be impossible for the man 
to estimate with the necessary accuracy what the value of his 
goods expressed in the currency of the country will be from day 
today. Their value will fluctuate with that of the currency. Tf, 
on the other hand, he buys’ goods on time and agrees to pay so 
many dollars in thirty, sixty or ninety days, he cannot foresee 
what the value of those dollars will be,as compared with the value 
dollars had at the time he bought the goods, nor will the seller of 
the goods be in any better condition. There would be the same 
difficulties attendant upon the borrowing and lending of money. 
If a lender of money should to-day part with $1,000.00 in silver 
ona note for that amount, payable one year from to-day, and silver 
was fluctuating in value from day to day, the creditor would be 
unable to tell what value he would receive when the note was 
paid, nor would the debtor know what value he would have to 
give in payment of the note. 

The result of this uncertainty about the value of the circulating 
medium of a country inevitably tends to retard the development 
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and growth of trade, and to restrict the active employment of cap- 
ital in that country. The evil effects of such a currency are most 
plainly seen in the history of paper currencies. In Professor 
Walker's book on Money, commencing on page 341, appears a 
quotation descriptive of the condition of France late in the last 
century. It reads as follows: “In the spring of 1791 no one 
knew whether a piece of paper money representing 100 francs, 
would, a month later, have a purchasing power of 100 francs or 
90 francs or 80 or 60. The result was that capitalists declined to 
embark their means in business. Enterprise received a mortal 
blow. Demand for labor was still further diminished. The busi- 
ness of France dwindled into a mere living from hand to mouth. 
This state of things, too, while it bore heavily against the interests 
of the moneyed classes, was still more ruinous to those in more 
moderate, and most of all, to those in straightened circumstances. 
With the masses of the. people the purchase of every article of 
supply became a speculation in which the professional speculator 
had an immense advantage over the buyer. Says the most bril- 
liant of apologists for French Revolutionary statesmanship, ‘Com- 
merce was dead; betting took its расе“ 

There is no intention of intimating that this country will, by 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver as proposed, be put in the 
condition that France was under its paper currency system. Sil- 
ver has, and will continue to have, intrinsic value and a market 
price. Paper currency is wholly without intrinsic value. Silver 
is one of the gross products of the carth, and the original supply 
of it is governed by the laws ofNature. Paper money is the prod- 
uct of printing presses, and the supply of it is has no limit except 
the arbitrary will of the power that authorizes its issue. But, іп a 
country like the United States, where silver abounds in great 
quantities, and, where the ratio established by law, of silver to 
gold is grossly at variance with the commercial ratio, would not 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver produce a condition of af- 


fairs differing in degree only from that produced by paper money? 
(4) 


20 


The silver coinage of sueh a country would stay at home, just like 
paper money, and the quantity of it that would be put in circula- 
| tion could not be foreseen any more accurately than in the case of 
И paper money. It would fluctuate, but not violently, like paper 
i currency. The amount of it in circulation might become redund- 
i ant—that is, largely in exeess of the amount needed for the busi- 


ness of the country—and this, too,is a marked characteristic of 


paper currency. The quantity of silver currency, however, would 


| 
| 
| у 
be subject more or less to the law of supply and demand,—a law 
which is utterly without effect in determining the amount of 


| paper money that may possibly be put in circulation. It requires 
labor and capital to take silver ore from the earth and convert it 
into bullion. The cost of doing this rests upon the mine owner, 


and if the result of operating a silver mine does not show a satis- 


factory return for the necessary outlay of labor and capital it will 


probably be abandoned. 

Two elements must be considered in this connection; viz., the 
aggregate cost of getting the ore out of the earth and of getting 
it to market; and the price that can be obtained for it. Some 
mines are much more costly to operate than others; the cost of 
transporting ore from the mine to a point where there is a market 
for it, is very far from being the same in all cases. If the price ob- 
tainable for silver bullion be not sufficient to pay the cost of mining, 
smelting and getting it to market, then the business of silver 
mining will, to a great extent, be discontinued, and the amount 
of silver produced be diminished. In this way the amount of 
silver offered for coinage at the mints of the United States under 


a free and unlimited coinage system, such as has been assumed it 
is proposed to give us, would largely depend upon the price of 
silver bullion in the markets of the world. Should it be deter- 
mined, however, to give us a system under which our mints would 
have to pay in gold, or its equivalent, $1.29 per fine ounce for sil- 
у ver bullion nine-tenths fine, no matter what its market price might 


be, then, doubtless, the production of silver would be largely in- 
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creased, both in the United States and elsewhere. The markets 
of the world are, and have been for some time, fully supplied with 
silver, with its selling price ranging, say, from sixty-eight to sev- 
enty cents per fine ounce. Should the Government of the United 
States establish a mint price for silver bullion, payable in gold or 
its equivalent, say sixty cents per fine ounce above the average 
market price of silver, it is difficult to see how the money would 
he obtained to carry out such a ruinous business policy. It would 
he the people in the end who would dance and pay the fiddler. 
From them the money would be collected through the exercise 
of the taxing power. 

Not only our internal commerce, but our foreign trade would be 
injuriously affected and constricted should the proposed free and 
unlimited coinage system be adopted. Our foreign trade would 
he burdened, too, with an increased expense in the settling of ac- 
counts, or, in other words, an increased price of exchange. The 
amounts due from our merchants and manufacturers to their credit- 
ors in England, Franceand Germany, would have to be paid in gold; 
the amounts due to our merehants and manufacturers for commod- 
ities furnished by them to foreign countries would be paid in silver. 
The fluctuating price of silver would he reflected in the price of 
exchange, which would he made high in order to guard against 
loss. From a table prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, it appears that during the year ending 
June 30, 1895, the value of domestic merchandise, including corn, 
wheat and cotton, exported from the United States was $793,- 
392,599, and the value of merchandise imported during the same 
period was $731,969.965. Business was comparatively dull that 
year. Tn 1892 ourexports of domestic merchandise amounted to 
$1,015,732,011, and our imports to $827,402,462. Of our total ex- 
ports for 1895, as above given, the following amounts went to the 


following named countries: 
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To Great Britain and Ireland... . . . . . . . 8384182,970 
To the British Provinces in North America . . . . 48,908,634 
ПоСеттану і . Se. РРР М А 990615551 
Do ERCO.  . Е... ЩИ... 440091786. 

Total. ico... GME... соб... $667,006.94 


Our exports of domestic merchandise, then, for the year ending 
June 30, 1895, to the three countries named, amounted to more 
than 70 per cent of our total exports for that period. Each of 
those countries is on what is commonly called the gold basis. 

But above any question of injury resulting to our internal and 
foreign trade, present and future, from the adoption of the system 
of unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, rises 
the great question of the effect such a system, if now introduced, 
would have upon individual and national honesty. 

The nation is made up of individuals. Аз these individuals 
abandon honest principles, so will the nation. Is it just, or wise, 
to urge, or even suggest, a national policy which would make it 
lawful both for individuals and the nation to impair the obliga- 
tions of contracts? Would not the adoption of such а policy 
work individual and national degradation, and destroy private 
eredit and national honor? Junius wrote: “Private credit is 
wealth ; public honor is security.” И the United States, as a re- 
sult of the opening of our mints to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at a ratio to gold of sixteen to one, goes to a silver basis 
will not the man who bought property on credit on a gold basis 
be at liberty to pay for it in silver dollars? If those silver dol- 
lars, measured by the gold standard, should be worth only one- 
half the value of the property he got, measured by the gold stand- 
ard, would not the purchaser be rid of one-half his debt, and 
would not the seller get only one-half what he would have re- 
ceived for the property had the sale been for cash instead of on 
credit? And so with the farmer, who, borrowing money to im- 


prove his farm, received dollars equivalent to gold, expended those 
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dollars in improving his farm, and then at the maturity of his 
note, given for the dollars he borrowed, pays the note in silver dol- 
lars worth only one-half the amount he received and spent for his 
own benefit—would not the person who loaned the money lose 
half the amount he loaned, and would not the farmer, in the shape 
of improvements on his farm, have what the other man lost? 
And so with the merchant who sells goods under the gold stand- 
will he not lose and 


ard, on credit, and is paid in silver dollars, 
his debtor profit to the extent of his loss? From this condition 
of affairs it is but one step to national repudiation and dishonor. 
If the system of free and unlimited coinage of silver, at a ratio of 
sixteen to one, would bring about such results, it should be avoided 
as we would a scourge. Its blight would remain upon the nation 
for generations to come. Surely, “the dread of something after” 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of sixteen to one 
should make 

+ k ж “ys rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

Jno, G. WILLIAMS, 


Terre Haute, Indiana, 
September, 1896. 


